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Week Ending Friday, July 6, 1984 


Drug Abuse 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
June 30, 1984 





The President: My fellow Americans, this 
week the Congress passed, and I will soon 
sign, a series of measures to reduce budget 
deficits by about $63 billion over the next 3 
fiscal years. My approval of these measures 
should not by any means be considered the 
final action on deficits this year. The Con- 
gress still has much work to do to achieve 
spending restraint and help our economic 
expansion continue. I stand ready to use my 
veto to make sure it fulfills that responsibil- 
ity. 

Spending restraint and personal incen- 
tives for growth are the two greatest defi- 
cit-reduction weapons we have. That’s why 
the ultimate solution to budget deficits 
must be a mandatory restriction on the 
Congress ability to spend and a simplifica- 
tion of the entire tax system, enabling us to 
broaden the tax base and lower personal 
income tax rates for all of you who work 
and earn. We’re bound and determined to 
do this. 

But today, I don’t intend to go on talking 
about the economy. I have a special guest. 
Nancy is here with me, and she’d like to 
speak to you about the problem of drugs 
and what, together, all of us can do about 
the problem. 

Mrs. Reagan. Thank you, Ronnie. 

During the past 2 years, I’ve traveled 
throughout our country, and what I’ve seen 
happening to our children is terribly fright- 
ening. In fact, sometimes it seems as if we 
could lose a whole next generation to drug 
abuse. 

Cocaine, PCP, marijuana, alcohol, 
speed—these are the enemies of our chil- 
dren. They’re cunning and treacherous and, 
oh, so very patient. As one former teenage 
alcoholic put it, “Alcohol will wait forever. 
It’s always going to be there.” And that 


child was right; which is why we must be 
there as well. 

And this enemy shows no mercy. It still 
sends a chill through me to recall a visit I 
made sometime ago to an elementary 
school in Atlanta. I asked the class of third 
graders how many had been offered drugs, 
and almost every hand went up. 

Many people still seem to think that sub- 
stance abuse is something that happens to 
other families. There’s a wall of denial that 
must be broken down. The truth is drugs 
and alcohol are everywhere available and 
everywhere abused. And now people are 
waking up to that fact. 

A 16-year-old girl, who described herself 
as a recovering drug addict, wrote me to 
say that she was one of the lucky ones. “I’m 
doing fine now,” she said, “but last Christ- 
mas I was in the hospital weighing 87 
pounds and not caring whether I lived or 
died. I only took drugs for a year, but I’m 
sure I had a problem as soon as I started. I 
dropped a lot of my old friends because I 
only wanted to be friends with kids who 
could get drugs for me. When I collapsed in 
a public park from malnutrition and exhaus- 
tion due to cocaine, my new friends didn’t 
lift a finger to help me. If it hadn’t been for 
my parents, who came looking for me, I 
wouldn’t be alive today.” 

Her letter isn’t unusual. Other children 
have talked frankly to me about how young 
they were when they began to experiment 
with drugs and how school became little 
more than a place to buy dope and get 
high. 

Most parents were completely in the 
dark. They just didn’t believe it could 
happen to their kids. Again, the wall of 
denial. But there may be a light at the end 
of the tunnel—something that fills me with 
hope about our children’s future and about 
our country’s future. We’re finally becom- 
ing aware of the terrible problem of drugs. 

Three years ago, there were only 1,000 
volunteer parents groups organized to fight 
drug abuse. Today, there are more than 
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4,000, and the number keeps growing. Yes, 
there is reason for hope. These are parents 
who have learned—some the hard way— 
that the most effective answer to the trage- 
dy of drugs is involvement and knowledge. 
And, too, now they know that discipline is 
something you do for a child, not to him. 

I’m asked so often what I think is the 
answer. And I always stress self-confidence, 
family communication, and active supervi- 
sion. As a mother of a girl who was experi- 
menting with LSD during the day and fin- 
ishing a bottle of bourbon every night put 
it, “It’s time for parents to take over and be 
parents again.” 

Ronnie, I know you join me in the belief 
that if we all work together, become more 
involved in our children’s lives and more 
knowledgeable, we can help save a genera- 
tion and help preserve its promise and 
hope. 

The President. Well, | sure do know that, 
Nancy. And I can’t imagine anything that 
could do more to brighten the skies of 
America’s future. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
‘from Camp David, Md. 


Cracker Jack Old Timers Baseball 
Classic 





Remarks on Greeting Players Participating 
in the Game. July 2, 1984 





The President. Our guests today are some 
of the baseball players who will be in to- 
night’s game. They call them the oldtimers. 
I don’t see any oldtimers up here. All ready 
to go. But we’re very pleased and proud to 
have them here. 

Reporter. Mr. President, will you agree to 
negotiate with the Russians on space even if 
they won’t talk about missiles? 

The President. Sam [Sam Donaldson, 
ABC News], we’re—this isn’t for that sub- 
ject—but we stand by what we proposed 
yesterday, and we're in communication 
with them. 

Q. Any progress with Dobrynin, sir? 
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Q. Did you make any progress with Do- 
brynin, sir? 

The President. He was a guest at our bar- 
becue last night. He—— 

Q. They say your position is totally unsat- 
isfactory, sir. 

The President. 1 can’t go on talking about 
this. We are dealing with them and in com- 
munication with them. 

Let me reiterate—tonight there’s a much 
more important thing going on, which is 
the baseball game. [Laughter] 

Harmon Killebrew. All right. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Q. Are you saying, Mr. President—— 

Mr. Killebrew. ——on behalf of the Old 
Timers Cracker Jack Game, I'd like to 
present this baseball to you. We hope that 
you'll be pulling for both teams tonight. 
Thank you very much. 

The President. ll just have to—— 

Q. Mr. President, are you setting up a 
condition to talk to the Russians? 

The President. I'm not going to take that 
up now. There will be plenty of time for 
that. 

Q. Are you saying that the TASS rejection 
is not a final rejection, sir? 

The President. Isn’t this a lovely baseball? 
[Laughter] All autographed by all these—— 

Q. All right, did you and Curly ever do 
any of these boys? [Laughter] 

The President. What? 

Q. You and Curly—did you ever do any 
of these boys? 

The President. I'm afraid that I was prob- 
ably ahead of all of you. I was broadcasting 
in the early and middle thirties. 

Bill Rigney. Careful, you’re starting to 
touch some nerves there. [Laughter] 

The President. No, I don’t think there’s 
any of you—— 

Mr. Rigney. | started in ’38. 

The President. In °38? 
through by then. 

Mr. Rigney. Were you? 

The President. Yes. 

Ernie Banks. The Cubs won in °45. 

The President. What’s that? 

Mr. Banks. 1945, the Cubs won the pen- 
nant. 

The President. Yes. As a matter of fact, I 
was broadcasting the Chicago Cubs, his 
team, in those days when the only mathe- 


Well, I was 
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matical chance they had to win the pennant 
was to win the last 21 games of the season. 
And they did it, and it’s still a record in the 
record books that’s never been equaled. 
They won that last 21. And the last series, 
the last four games was with the Cardinals, 
the team that they had to beat. 

Mr. Rigney. Is that the one Hartnett hit 
the home runP 

The President. What? 

Mr. Rigney. Gabby Hartnett hit the 
home run? 

Mr. Killebrew. That was against Pitts- 
burgh. 

The President. My high spot in all of that 
was in the ninth inning of a game, the Cubs 
and Cards were tied up. I was broadcasting 
telegraphic report, and it was tied nothing 
to nothing, as I say. And the message that 
came through to me said the wire had gone 
dead. And I decided that I was just going to 
take a chance. So, I set a world record— 
Billy Jurges at the plate—for foul balls. 
[Laughter] I don’t know how long he was 
up there, but it was a world record. And 
then when the wire was fixed, the first mes- 
sage came in said he popped out on the 
first ball pitched. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, is baseball really more 
important than arms control? [Laughter] 

The President. As of these particular mo- 
ments, yes. I—courtesy to my visitors here. 

Q. Mr. President, have you thrown the 
Soviets a curve ball or a sucker pitch? 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well, I've been tempted 
sometimes to walk them. No—say, that’s 
right, I did play Old Alex. [Laughter] I 
pitched him a fast ball. [Laughter] 

Q. Is there anything else you’d like to talk 
about? 

Q. Can you tell us anything about Do- 
brynin? 

The President. All right. Let’s go back. 

Q. Can you tell us anything about Do- 
brynin, what happened last night? Anything 
at allP 

The President. What? 

Q. About Dobrynin, what you two talked 
about last night? 

The President. We just discussed the situ- 
ation there in a pleasant manner. 

Q. Mr. President, did you give him a mes- 
sage to take back to Moscow this week? 

The President. He'll have a message. 


Q. Mr. President, who was doing the Car- 
dinals games? 


Note: The President spoke at 11:49 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere 





Appointment of Chairman and Eight 
Members. July 2, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Oceans and Atmosphere. The 
President also intends to designate Anne 
Burford as Chairman. 


Anne M. Burford, to serve for a term expiring 
July 1, 1987. She will succeed John A. Knaus3. 
Mrs. Burford is an attorney and lecturer. She 
was born April 21, 1942, in Casper, Wyo., and 
now resides in Alexandria, Va. 

John E. Bennett, to serve for a term expiring July 
1, 1986. He will succeed George G. Tapper. He 
retired as captain in the United States Navy 
after 25 years of service. He was born April 9, 
1918, in Montpelier, Ohio, and now resides in 
Solana Beach, Calif. 

William Brewster, to serve for a term expiring 
July 1, 1985. He will succeed Jack R. Van 
Lopik. He is vice president and director of the 
Atlantic Salmon Federation and chairman of 
the executive committee of the International 
Atlantic Salmon Foundation. He was born April 
15, 1917, in Plymouth, Mass., where he now 
resides. 

Lee C. Gerhard, to serve for a term expiring July 
1, 1986. He will succeed Warren Morton Wash- 
ington. Dr. Gerhard is the Getty Professor of 
Geology at the Colorado School of Mines. He 
was born May 30, 1937, in Albion, N.Y., and 
now resides in Englewood, Colo. 

Judith Kildow, to serve for a term expiring July 
1, 1986. She will succeed Sylvia Alice Earle. 
Dr. Kildow is associate professor of ocean 
policy, department of engineering, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. She was born 
February 16, 1942, in Chicago, Ill, and now 
resides in Cambridge, Mass. 


Mary Ellen McCaffree, to serve for a term expir- 
ing July 1, 1985. She will succeed James M. 
Waddell, Jr. Mrs. McCaffree was administrative 
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assistant to U.S. Senator Slade Gorton in 1981- 
1983 and director of the department of budget 
and program development for King County in 
the State of Washington in 1978-1981. She was 
born February 25, 1918, in Eldorado, Kans., 
and now resides in Hansville, Wash. 


Nathan Sonenshein, to serve for a term expiring 
July 1, 1986. He will succeed Jay Gordon Lan- 
zillo. He is assistant to the president of Global 
Marine Development, Inc., in Newport Beach, 
Calif. He was born August 2, 1915, in Lodi, 
N,J., and now resides in Monaga, Calif. 

Gordon Snow, to serve for a term expiring July 
1, 1985. He will succeed Michael R. Naess. He 
is assistant secretary for resources of the Cali- 
fornia Resources Agency in Sacramento. He 
was born February 11, 1925, in Rush Springs, 
Okla., and now resides in El Macero, Calif. 


United States-Italy Convention on 
Double Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. July 3, 1984 





To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, the Convention 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Republic of Italy for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation with Respect to Taxes on 
Income and the Prevention of Fraud or 
Fiscal Evasion (“the Convention”), together 
with a supplementary Protocol and ex- 
change of notes, signed at Rome on April 
17, 1984. I also transmit the report of the 
Department of State on the Convention. 

Important changes in United States and 
Italian tax laws and the development of a 
model tax treaty by the United States made 
it necessary to replace the existing income 
tax convention with Italy, which has been 
in force since 1956. 

Among the principal features of the new 
Convention are the inclusion of the Italian 
local income tax among the taxes covered 
by the Convention and a reduction in the 
tax at source on most dividends. The Con- 
vention also introduces a limitation on the 
taxation at source of interest paid to resi- 
dents of the other country. It provides a 
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maximum rate of tax at source of 10 per- 
cent on royalties. 

The protocol provides that the benefits of 
the Convention are limited to residents of 
the two countries, and otherwise clarifies 
and supplements the Convention. The ex- 
change of notes sets out certain understand- 
ings between the two governments. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion, together with the supplementary Pro- 
tocol and exchange of notes, and give 
advice and consent to ratification. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 3, 1984. 


Golden Anniversary Year of the Duck 
Stamp, 1984 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Marking the Anniversary. July 3, 1984 





The President. Secretary Clark and ladies 
and gentlemen, good morning and welcome 
to the White House. 

Today, we join in honoring the 50th anni- 
versary of one of the most successful and 
popular of all Federal wildlife conservation 
programs. Officially, the centerpiece of this 
program is called the Migratory Bird Hunt- 
ing and Conservation Stamp, but to wildlife 
lovers across the country, it’s known as the 
Duck Stamp. 

The Duck Stamp was the brainchild of a 
famous Iowan and a great American, the 
award-winning editorial cartoonist and con- 
servationist, J. N. Darling, known to all as 
“Ding.” Ding was one of the foremost con- 
servation figures of his day. And throughout 
his career as a cartoonist, that commitment 
to conservation came through loud and 
clear. 

Sometimes Ding drew a bleak picture; 
but he did so for a purpose, to shake his 
fellow citizens out of their complacency 
about our resources. Too many still consid- 
ered our resources inexhaustible, and Ding 
knew different. For millions of Americans, 
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he made the concept of conservation come 
alive. 

Ding saw the greed and the foibles that 
threatened to wreck our resources. But he 
also saw the abiding goodness of one very 
important species, his fellow man. Ding was 
convinced that Americans would respond to 
the call for help for our wildlife and that 
efforts could reverse the serious decline 
that was affecting our wildlife and water- 
fowl. And he was right on both counts. The 
people responded, and the waterfowl came 
back. 

More than anything else, it was Ding’s 
idea for a Duck Stamp that enabled the 
change to take place. The Duck Stamp 
quickly caught on with duck hunters, corpo- 
rations, and conservation groups of all 
kinds. To date, nearly 89 million stamps 
have been sold for revenues totaling nearly 
$300 million. And those revenues have 
been used to purchase thousands of acres of 
wetlands. One hundred and eighty-six of 
our National Wildlife Refuges have been 
funded wholly, or in part, through the Duck 
Stamp program. 

These refuges serve as a haven for water- 
fowl, protect fish and other wildlife, reduce 
flooding, and serve as natural water purifi- 
ers. For five decades, you, the sportsmen 
and conservationists have been buying 
Duck Stamps, and have been giving our 
nation a gift of beautiful wetlands and flour- 
ishing wildlife. 

On behalf of all Americans, I thank you. 
And as Duck Stamps begin their second 
half-century, I believe we can expect to see 
more and more Americans join in your tra- 
dition of giving. So, thank you, God bless 
you, and now I'd like to sign the resolution 
proclaiming the week of July 1 through July 
8, National Duck Stamp Week, and 1984 
the Golden Anniversary Year of the Duck 
Stamp. 

[The President signed S.J. Res. 270.] 


Secretary Clark. Mr. President, I believe 
everyone here today shares your great ap- 
preciation for the Duck Stamp program, 
really America’s finest and most successful 
conservation program, again bridging—as I 
know you've always desired to do—the pri- 
vate and public sectors. 

And we're fortunate today to have the 
grandson of Mr. Darling, and Kip Koss, who 


is with us today to make a presentation. 
And Kip has followed the inspiration of his 
grandfather, dedicating his life to conserva- 
tion. And at this time, Kip would like to 
make a little presentation. 

Mr. Koss. Mr. President, 50 years ago, 
Ding Darling designed the first Federal 
Duck Stamp. It’s been a marvelously suc- 
cessful program. Three and a half million 
acres of prime wetland habitat have been 
preserved forever. 

I have here today an original Darling 
etching. It’s titled: “Design for the First 
Federal Duck Stamp, 1934” And with it is 
an RW-1, which is the first Federal Duck 
Stamp issued in 1934. 

We conservationists here today—the Ding 
Darling Foundation, Izaak Walton League, 
Ducks Unlimited, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion—we’re all pleased to present this to 
you. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. 

I think I should explain, I’m not crying. 
The tears in my eyes because Bill Clark 
managed to aim this at the Sun, right in my 
eyes just as I turned around. 

Thank you very much. 

Reporter. Mr. President, why did you 
name Anne Burford to that commission? 
Why did you name Anne Burford to that 
commission, Mr. President? 

The President. I haven’t any comment 
other than that, that I think she deserves 
some consideration. And we’re very pleased 
to give it and to have her back in the ad- 
ministration. 

Q. Mr. President, Jay Hair, who organized 
this—— 

Q. The environmentalists say you should 
be ashamed of yourself, sir. 

Q. ——didn’t show up in protest because 
of the Burford appointment. What do you 
have to say to thatP 

The President. Haven’t been to lunch yet. 
Maybe he'll be there. 

Q. He’s going to hold a press conference 
and denounce that appointment. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
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National Duck Stamp Week 
Golden Anniversary Year of the Duck 
Stamp, 1984 





Proclamation 5216. July 3, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Among our most cherished wildlife re- 
sources are migratory waterfowl. The ducks, 
geese, and swans of North America not only 
fascinate us with their beauty and spectacle, 
they remind us of the continuing values of a 
clean, safe, wholesome environment. The 
health of our waterfowl resources depends 
on the well-being of their environment. If 
the Nation’s wetlands are lost, these birds 
and the many other fish and wildlife re- 
sources they support cannot thrive. In rec- 
ognition of the vital link between wildlife 
and wetlands, the United States has created 
an extensive system of National Wildlife 
Refuges. This great array of wild lands and 
waters provides countless opportunities for 
our waterfowl to nest and feed. We have so 
many of these refuges to enjoy today be- 
cause of the farsighted practices of succes- 
sive generations of Americans. 

This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of 
the passage of the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act. To implement this law, the first 
Duck Stamp was issued later that year. The 
Duck Stamp was the creation of Jay N. 
“Ding” Darling, an award-winning editorial 
cartoonist and pioneer conservationist. It 
was his idea that every waterfowl hunter in 
this country had a vital stake in wetland 
and waterfowl conservation and that each 
should share in the responsibility to main- 
tain that wildlife tradition they held so 
dear. 

In the 50 years that have passed since the 
introduction of the Duck Stamp, it has 
become one of the Nation’s most successful 
conservation programs. Almost 90 million of 
the stamps have been sold, generating more 
than $285 million for waterfowl conserva- 
tion. All or part of 186 National Wildlife 
Refuges—a total of 3.5 million acres—have 
been acquired through Duck Stamp reve- 
nues. 

In the last 50 years, Americans have 
become increasingly aware that wetlands 
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provide essential habitat for ducks and 
geese and contribute significantly to other 
wildlife resources including endangered 
species, open space recreation, commercial 
and sport fisheries, flood control, ground- 
water recharge and water purification. A 
recent study by the Department of the In- 
terior concluded that the United States is 
losing wetlands at the pace of nearly one- 
half million acres every year, an area the 
size of the State of Rhode Island. Clearly, 
the Duck Stamp program is as important 
today as it was in 1934. 

In recognition of the contributions of the 
Duck Stamp program, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 270, has designated 
the week of July 1 through July 8, 1984, as 
“National Duck Stamp Week” and 1984 as 
“Golden Anniversary Year of the Duck 
Stamp” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue an appropriate proclama- 
tion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of July 1 through 
July 8, 1984, as National Duck Stamp Week 
and 1984 as the Golden Anniversary Year of 
the Duck Stamp. I urge all Americans to 
observe these occasions with appropriate 
ceremonies and events, including partici- 
pating in this program. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:51 p.m., July 3, 1984) 


Independence Day, 1984 





Message to the Nation. July 4, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Happy Fourth of July. 

I’ve been thinking about the Fourth of 
July, 1976—8 years ago. Do you remember 
that great Bicentennial Day? 
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In New York, the Tall Ships came sailing 
up the Hudson, and in Boston, the rousing 
music of Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops had all of that city standing and cheer- 
ing. In Baltimore, they had great parades, 
and in Philadelphia, they brought out the 
Liberty Bell and had a group of schoolchil- 
dren pat it with their hands so that it would 
make a sound without upsetting the crack 
in the bell. 

A person who was there tells me that 
thousands of people surrounded the Liberty 
Bell, quietly and with respect. And then, a 
young fellow started to sing “God Bless 
America.” And it spread through the crowd. 
And people were left quite hushed with 
happiness when it was over. 

It was a wonderful day, and ever since, 
the Fourth of July has been as special as it 
was back in older times when it ranked 
with Christmas as an important day, a time 
for families to come together and for neigh- 
borhoods to explode with bright lights. 

America still has so much to celebrate on 
this day—unity and affection, prosperity 
and freedom. Today, on July 4, 1984, there 
will be fireworks to commemorate that 
moment when Francis Scott Key saw 
through the glare of the rockets that our 
flag was still there. Somewhere a chorus 
will sing the old songs of love and affection 
for our country. Somewhere a family will 
gather and salute the flag. Somewhere a 
veteran will be told, “Thanks for what you 
did.” And in a courthouse somewhere, some 
of the newest Americans, the most recent 
immigrants to our country, will take the 
oath of citizenship. 

Maybe today, someone will put his hand 
on the shoulder of one of those new citizens 
and say, “Welcome,” and not just as a cour- 
tesy, but to say welcome to a great land, a 
place of unlimited possibilities. Welcome to 
the American family. 

There are all kinds of people in that 
family and they live in all kinds of condi- 
tions and circumstances. Perhaps you know 
an older person, a senior citizen who feels a 
little left out by all the younger people 
around him. Maybe you could take that 
person aside and ask, “What was the Fourth 
of July like in your earliest memories?” You 
might hear some pretty interesting stories. 
Perhaps there’s someone who’s lonely in 
your neighborhood, someone whose friends 


all left for the holidays, or a girl or boy who 
are pretty much on their own. Maybe today 
someone will invite one of them over to the 
barbecue. 

Somewhere today, I hope we will all 
pause for a brief moment and think of all 
we have to be thankful for and of the great 
future that lies before us. 

The spirit of our nation is strong. The 
freedoms our forefathers won for us endure. 
We still stand for freedom throughout the 
world, which is why immigrants still come 
to us. No one emigrates to Cuba or jumps 
over the wall into East Berlin or seeks 
refuge in the Soviet Union. Those who look 
for freedom seek sanctuary here. 

The United States is a leader in a world 
turning, day by day, toward freedom. In 
Central America and Africa and elsewhere, 
the tide of the future is a freedom tide. The 
impulse to create democratic government 
not only endures; it grows, and that, in spite 
of real resistance from those who believe in 
freedom not a bit. 

Other countries see our entrepreneurial 
spirit and seek to emulate it. They see how 
a vigorous, free society allows man to move 
on and grow. They see how we're trying to 
make life better for man through scientific 
inquiry. They see us pushing into space. 
Other systems are locked on to the land, 
prisoners of a gravity of their own devising. 
America is a rocket, pushing upward and 
outward into space, into human history. 

We have 208 years of history behind us. 
But somehow, these days, we know the 
whole world is before us. And we can feel 
as Teddy Roosevelt did when he surveyed 
the world at the turn of the century. He 
said, “We Americans see across the dangers 
the great future that lies beyond, and we 
rejoice as a giant refreshed, as a strong man 
ready for the race. The great victories are 
yet to be won; the greatest deeds yet to be 
done. There are yet in store for our people 
and for the causes we uphold, grander tri- 
umphs than have ever yet been scored.” 

Well, so it is, and it will be. Despite our 
differences and disagreements, this is a 
happy, decent, united country. The bells 
still ring for America. A philosopher said 
recently, “And for that, we must be truly 
grateful.” 
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Happy Fourth of July. May God bless you, 
and may He continue to bless the nation He 
showered with His love for more than two 
centuries. 


Note: The President recorded the message 
on June 28 at the White House for broad- 
cast on July 4. 


Daytona Beach, Florida 





Remarks During a Radio Broadcast of the 
Pepsi Firecracker 400 by Ned Jerrett of the 
Motor Racing Network. July 4, 1984 





Mr. Jerrett. It’s now a great pleasure and 
an honor to welcome President Ronald 
Reagan, who, as you know, was an athlete 
himself in college and has a keen interest in 
sports. So, on behalf of the people on Motor 
Racing Network, Daytona International 
Speedway, President Reagan, we welcome 
you. 

The President. Well, Ned, I’m pleased to 
be here. This is a real kick for me. At the 
same time, however, having been a sports 
announcer myself, I’m kind of glad that I 
didn’t have to broadcast this, because I’m 
having so much trouble trying to sort out 
who’s on first. 

Mr. Jerrett. Well, about the time the Air 
Force One was landing just behind the 
speedway here, we had a seven car draft 
for the lead that just made pitstops—what 
should be their last pitstops. That some- 
times tends to break them up a little bit. 
But Richard Petty, who is trying to win his 
200th NASCAR Winston Cup victory here 
today, which would set an all-time record, is 
out front now in car number 43—and I be- 
lieve you have some special ties to the 
owner of that car. 

The President. Yes, and he’s sitting right 
up here—Mike Curb, who is out there 
and—shouldn’t mention this on a holiday 
like this, a partisanship—but we were kind 
of tied up in politics back in California. I 
won't mention which party. [Laughter] 

Mr. Jerrett. Okay, we'll let that go by the 
wayside. I’m sure that you’re amazed by 
the speeds that you’re seeing these cars run 
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here today and the control the drivers have 
over them. 

The President. Yes, I am. And I’ve no- 
ticed one thing already. I’ve been here only 
a short time, but I’ve noticed that if you’re 
trying to look at the number on the car, 
you better look when they’re down the 
track a ways. You’re not going to see it 
when they go by here. 

Mr. Jerrett. They’re running about 200 
miles an hour when they go by our position 
right here. 

The President. 200-—— 

Mr. Jerrett. This is one of the fastest 
points on the racetrack. 

The President. You know, there was a 
moment out there when the Air Force One 
was coming in, when I thought that we 
were over the track, and it was just one of 
the expressways in normal holiday traffic. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Jerrett. Sometimes it looks that way. 

And I think that we should emphasize, 
even though these cars are going upwards 
of 200 miles an hour, they are specially 
built racecars. They’re running, of course, 
on a specially built racetrack. And we—the 
folks who are listening in by radio in their 
cars—we wouldn’t want them out there 
trying this on the highway. 

The President. No, I hope not. Just-—— 

Mr. Jerrett. Oh, excuse me. 

The President. Well, I was just going to 
say—out there, let them stay bumper to 
bumper. 

Mr. Jerrett. Well, they do run very close- 
ly, of course. Drafting—you perhaps have 
heard that term—and that is very normal 
and wins many races here on this racetrack. 
One car running, bursting the wind to open 
the other car, can run faster than he could 
normally run by himself by running directly 
behind the other car. That’s why we see 
them running so close together. 

Another thing that we have been pleased 
with, President Reagan, in this sport—back 
when I was driving a racecar, it made me 
feel good to know that I was providing the 
American public with something besides 
what I felt was topnotch entertainment, be- 
cause it serves as a good proving ground for 
the automotive and after-market manufac- 
turers to prove their products out here, 
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which makes better and safer cars for our 
highway driving pleasure. 

The President. Well, I know that that’s 
always been one of the factors behind these 
great classic races, is what we learn about 
further improvements in automobiles. But 
you’ve just proven something else about the 
sport here. This is the first time you’ve 
mentioned that about racing yourself, but 
here you are, hale and hearty and healthy. 

Mr. Jerrett. Well, thank God for that. 
Well, I'll tell you, NASCAR has done a good 
job over the years, and the rules that go 
into the building of these racecars—some- 
times they get in some pretty serious crash- 
es, but because of the rules and the safety 
equipment that’s built into the cars, the 
drivers most of the time are able to walk 
away. And thank God for that. 

The President. Now, I just noticed one 
car that came into the pits, and I know that 
everyone was supposed to have had their 
regular pitstop. He looks as though he’s got 
some problem. There isn’t any rushing 
around, as there normally is. 

Mr. Jerrett. That is true, and that is Kyle 
Petty. He’s the son of Richard Petty, who is 
currently leading the race. Of course, Kyle 
has been racing on this circuit for about 4 
years, and you are right, that something is 
wrong with the car, because it’s a longer 
than normal pitstop. Now they’re pushing 
him down pit road, so maybe he'll get back 
out in the running, but certainly it’s cost 
him any chance about ever winning this 
race. 

The President. Yeah. Well, now, you have 
a son in a car out here, don’t youP 

Mr. Jerrett. Yes, 1 do. He’s running his 
first super speedway event in NASCAR 
Winston Cup competition. And as we talk, 
Mr. President, it looked like Kyle Petty’s 
car is being pushed off pit road and behind 
the wall, so that will be all for him today. 

The President. Oh, well. 

Mr. Jerrett. And it’s a shame to run this 
near the end of the race with about 25 laps 
to go, and he was running very well in the 
event here today. So, he’ll go back and see 
if he can see his dad win his 200th race 
here today. 

Let’s pick up the winner. You were an 
old sportscaster and see if we can—Richard 
Petty, of course, driving car number 43. 
Here he comes now off of turn four, the blue 


and red car. Why don’t you pick him up and 
call him down through the front straight- 
away? 

The President. Oh, wait a minute here. 
Well—{laughter|—somebody just went past 
somebody right out here in front of us. I 
don’t think that’s informed anyone who’s 
listening on the radio very much about the 
race, but I thought they changed positions 
just as they went by here. 

Mr. Jerrett. They certainly did, and Cale 
Yarborough, who is running the car number 
28, is gaining on Richard Petty right now, 
who is running out front. And you notice 
how high Petty runs through the wall—or 
through the turn up next to the wall and 
turns one and two, but that’s his style of 
driving. You do see a lot of passing in this 
area right directly in front of us. 

The President. Yes. I hadn’t noticed that 
before. Just when they get past the finish 
line here, many of them make their move 
going into that upper turn. 

Mr. Jerrett. Well, this is one of the fastest 
points on the racetrack, and the drafting 
takes such an effect right in this area of 
the racetrack. And that’s one reason that 
they’re able to make the moves and move 
around the cars in front of here. One car is 
sticking to the pavement a little bit better 
than another one. That helps him in this 
area where the—[inaudible|—is as we see. 

Going into turn one, Cale Yarborough 
continues to gain on Richard Petty, so it 
looks like we’ll have a shootout down near 
the end of this race between those two 
drivers. They pulled away from the balance 
of the field. Currently running in third 
place is Terry Labonte. Harry Gant is in 
fourth place and Bobby Allison in fifth 
place. And a fellow who has put on more 
good races with Richard Petty, David Pear- 
son, is pulling into the pits now—the hood 
goes up on that car, and there’s trouble on 
the racetrack, Mr. President. We need to 
give it to our turn announcer. 


Mr. Jerrett. Well, President Reagan, that 
was Ken Ragan that scraped the wall. He 
spells his name, R-A—G-A-N. But he does 
have a sign on the back of that car; 
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“Ragan’s for Reagan.” [Laughter] So, | 
know that.you appreciate that. 

The President. { didn’t know I had a rela- 
tive out here. [Laughter] Of course, I found 
out of the clan when I was in Ireland—and 
the clan Reagan over there, every family 
just sort of picked out the way they’d spell 
the name. [Laughter] 

Mr. Jerrett. Well, yours has certainly 
become a popular one. 

If you look directly across from us, Bobby 
Allison’s pit, car number 22 where he’s pit- 
ting there, and he has a special sign for you 
there on the wall. It’s on the pit wall as you 
see the yellow stripe that goes across there. 
It says, “We love Ron.” 

The President. Well, 1 appreciate that 
very much. 

Mr. Jerrett. Well, I know that a lot of 
these fellows are so pleased to have you 
here today and taking part in this big Inde- 
pendence Day celebration. 

The President. 'm just marveling at you 
and your ability, as they come off that 
upper turn way over there, to pick out who 
they are and what position and all. 

Mr. Jerrett. Well, see, 1 have—— 

The President. That’s having lived down 
among them. 

Mr. Jerrett. That’s right. I have an advan- 
tage on you. I’ve been around this business 
for about 30 years and know the fellows 
and know the colors. And, really, when they 
get on the backstretch, the color is about 
the only way that you can pick out the car. 

We'll watch Richard Petty now as he 
comes off of turn four, and you can see Cale 
Yarborough in the orange car is gradually 
picking up on him. They have some cars 
that they’re coming up to put a lap on. Of 
course, they’re running faster than those 
cars. That will help both of them as they 
pick up the draft of each of those cars as 
they come in front of them. 

The President. In other words, Petty is in 
number one now. 

Mr. Jerrett. Petty’s in first place in the 
car number 43 and Yarborough in car 
number 28. Now, they are two of the big- 
gest winners here. Yarborough has won 14 
events on this speedway. Petty has won 10. 
He’s won two of these Firecracker races. 
He’s won seven of the Daytona 500 events. 

And it'll be interesting to see, as they 
come up on this two cars that they’re lap- 
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ping now on the backstretch, Petty is able 
to move right up on the outside of them 
very carefully and get ahead of Yarborough 
going into that turn. 

The President. You know, if I were faced 
with the responsibility of broadcasting this, 
Ned, and with Petty out in front, I would 
just keep watching Mike Curb down here 
to find out whether he was in front yet or 
fallen behind. 

Mr. Jerrett. His reaction tells the story. 

The President. Yes. [Laughter] 

Mr. Jerrett. It certainly does. Well, he’s— 
everyone here—I think Petty has such a 
tremendous following, and they’ve been 
waiting for him to win 200. The closest 
driver to him is David Pearson, who was in 
the pits there a moment ago. Pearson has 
105 victories. But Petty has had such an 
illustrious career and has been so good for 
the sport. But he has his hands full now as 
Yarborough continues to, what we call in 
the sport, reel him in, because he’s gaining 
on him. 

The President. They’re reversed right 
now as to their previous position when we 
first saw them out here in that one, two 
spot. 

Mr. Jerrett. Yes. 

The President. But holding at about the 
same distance but with the one who was 
second now first. 

Mr. Jerrett. Yes. Yarborough made a little 
longer pitstop than Petty, and that gave 
him an advantage. But his car seems to be 
running a little bit faster run now, and he’s 
close enough now that he can pick up the 
draft. And we'll keep you here for just a 
moment, and we'll let you call that pass, if 
he indeed does pass him. 

The next time around, he should be right 
on his bumper as they go into turn one. He 
moves right in on the back bumper of Rich- 
ard Petty. He’s definitely in the draft as 
they go into that turn. So, we’ll see if Yar- 
borough can make the move. 

See how high they go off the turn. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Jerrett. And Yarborough’ll be trying 
to get a good running start down the back- 
stretch. He might be a little too far behind 
this time to make the pass. 
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The President. He has crept up, though. 
He’s only about half the distance he was on 
that last lap. 

Mr. Jerrett. He’s moved right in on his 
back bumper now. 

The President. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Jerrett. Now, that’s not the place to 
pass, as he comes off of that fourth turn. I 
don’t think—— 

The President. It'll be down here to our 
right. 

Mr. Jerrett. It'll be down here or going 
down the backstretch. 

Here he is at the start-finish line, Yarbor- 
ough. 

The President. It looks like it’s going to 
be—— 

Mr. Jerrett. Petty was still out front. 

The President. Yeah. 

Mr. Jerrett. Yarborough couldn’t make 
the pass there. Let’s see as he comes off of 
turn two what he can do with it there. He 
dips down to the low side. Petty will go 
high in the turn. Now Yarborough drifts up 
right behind him. And he is definitely in 
the full force of the draft now. With Petty 
opening up quite a space of wind in front of 
him, that lets Yarborough’s car run a little 
bit freer. But he still can’t make the pass as 
they go into turn three. 

So, we’re going to throw it back upstairs 
again, Mr. President. It’s been a real pleas- 
ure having you here with us today for this 
Pepsi Firecracker 400. 

The President. Well, it’s a wonderful 
Fourth of July for me. And I wish every- 
body a very happy Fourth. 

Mr. Jerrett. We know that you look for- 
ward to greeting the winner. 

The President. All right. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:02 p.m. 
from a viewing box in the grandstands of 
the Daytona International Speedway. Fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the race, the Presi- 
dent greeted the winner, Richard Petty, in 
the viewing box. 

Earlier in the day, the President started 
the race by telephone from Air Force One 
shortly after leaving Washington, D.C. 


Daytona Beach, Florida 





Remarks at a Picnic for Participants in the 
Pepsi Firecracker 400. July 4, 1984 





This has been a fantastic Fourth of July. 
And I’ve enjoyed certainly everything that 
I’ve seen since I’ve been here. And with 
the skill and the daring that we witnessed 
out there, and the pursuit of excellence that 
those drivers—and I mean all of them that 
are here—made stock car racing a major 
American sport. And I know that each of 
them probably is proud and has every right 
to be, and we’re proud of them. 

I want to take a special word to say—or 
say a special word about Bill France, Sr. 
Now, Bill France, Jr.—yes, I know what he’s 
done. But I think that—I guess it was Bill, 
Sr., that got things really started. And then 
I’ve heard since I’ve been here that he’s the 
grand old man of stock car racing. Where 
do they get this “old man” stuffP He’s only 
74. [Laughter] I tell you, the way I read old 
is, old is 15 years from where you are now. 
[Laughter] Seriously, to Bill, Sr., and Bill, Jr., 
they’ve accomplished so much, and they’ve 
added so much pepper to the American 
scene. 

I think I can understand why stock car 
racing is so popular. Americans have always 
cherished mobility, and we greatly admire 
innovation. And by combining man and ma- 
chine, stock car racing brings out the best 
of both of these American impulses. 

I appreciate all the work that goes into 
those precision machines also, because it 
makes you realize that the race is won in 
the garage as well as on the track. So, con- 
gratulations to all of those fine—those work- 
ers out there that were keeping those com- 
peting cars out on the track. 

Now, Richard Petty, congratulations, and 
to all the others, for a demonstration of skill 
and courage. This race puts the driver to 
the test. You’ve got to keep cool under 
great pressure. I was told that when I was 
up there watching it. Keeping cool, sitting 
so close to a hot engine, isn’t easy, as I 
found out when Richard Petty came up and 
I met him. I thought he’d fallen in some- 
place on the way. [Laughter] 

You need intense concentration and stam- 
ina, and it’s amazing to see them out there, 
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bumper to bumper at 200 miles an hour. 
We've all done a little bumper-to-bumper 
driving. I know—you have to, if you live in 
Los Angeles with the freeways, but you’re 
not going quite that fast. 

So, Richard Petty, your victory is some- 
thing for which you and those who work 
with you can rightfully be proud. I know 
how you all feel, too, because I’m in a little 
race myself this year. [Laughter] 

But to be a little serious, today we're 
celebrating our country’s independence and 
freedom. Our Founding Fathers gave us a 
wonderful gift 208 years ago—a free coun- 
try, a country where no one need live in 
fear and where everyone can speak and 
pray and live as he or she sees fit. As we 
commemorate our country’s birth and its 
freedom, I hope we can take a little while 
today to breathe a little prayer of thanks 
for the great blessings that we enjoy in 
America. 

I'm certain that if Jefferson and Adams 
and Washington were here with us today, 
they’d be sharing in the festivities. And if 
Patrick Henry were here, from what I’ve 
read about him, he’d have been out on the 
track with one of the cars. [Laughter] Our 
Founding Fathers were kind of gutsy, and 
we'd better not forget that. These patriots 
and all the others, rich and poor, of every 
race and religion, who worked and strug- 
gled and sometimes foughi and died for our 
freedom, are with us in spirit today. 

And, again, I just want to thank you all 
for letting me spend these few minutes 
with you. And God bless you, and God bless 
America. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4 p.m. in the 


infield area of the Daytona International 
Speedway. 


Elections in Guatemala 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. July 4, 1984 





We have noted with pleasure the record 
turnout of Guatemalan voters in the July 1 
Constituent Assembly elections. The biparti- 
san U.S. observer team and our Embassy in 
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Guatemala report from visits throughout 
the country that the process was fair and 
open, well organized, and orderly. We ap- 
plaud the Government of Guatemala for 
taking this important step in carrying out 
its commitment for a return to constitution- 
al practices and the unprecedented re- 
sponse of the citizenry to the opportunity 
to participate in their political process. We 
wish the Guatemalans well as they prepare 
a constitution and proceed with elections 
for a new government next year. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interviews With Orlando, Fla., Television 
Stations. July 2, 1984 





21-Age Drinking Limit 

The President. Hello. 

Scott Peelin [of WFTV-TV]. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you changed your mind on raising the 
drinking age. Originally you had stood by 
the premise it was a State decision. Isn’t 
this just another example of more interfer- 
ence by the Federal Government? 

The President. Well, now, I’m having a 
little difficulty with this speaker here. I 
didn’t catch the first part of your question. 

Mr. Peelin. Well, from what we under- 
stand, sir, according to Transportation Sec- 
retary Dole, you changed your mind on 
raising the Federal drinking age. You origi- 
nally had stood by the premise that it was a 
State decision. Isn’t this just another exam- 
ple of the Federal Government getting in- 
volved in something that you had always 
said in the past was States rights? 

The President. No, I don’t think so. It’s 
true that I am a strong advocate of States 
rights, and I don’t like seeing the Federal 
Government cross the line and intervene, 
although it has done so once in this particu- 
lar area with the 55-mile speed limit. That 
was born of an emergency situation. It is 
true, also, that I would have preferred if all 
the States had come together on the drink- 
ing age being raised to 21, and without 
Federal interference. 

But when I saw the figures—there are 23 
States that have now adopted the 2l-age 
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limit. The others are a little behind or, in 
some instances, have refused to go along 
with this. But when I saw the figures, I 
realized that the cause was worth this risk 
of the Federal Government intervening. In 
Michigan, 43 percent was the drop in night- 
time fatalities after this was passed; in Illi- 
nois it was 23 percent. In the first year after 
New Jersey adopted this, the fatalities 
among young people dropped by 39 per- 
cent in the first year. So, I think it is worth 
it. 

But also there is some element here that 
could open the door to the Federal Govern- 
ment being involved, and that is the fact of 
the interstate situation, that States with the 
advanced drinking age now find that in ad- 
joining States where they still have the age 
much younger, they cross the line and— 
into the—or the other States, and then are 
faced with driving back with the result that 
we have seen. 

I had that reversed. I should say the 
people—or the youngsters in the States 
where they have the 21 law cross the line 
into those that don’t have it. And these per- 
centage figures—and we're talking human 
lives of young people—I think warrant the 
action that we’re suggesting. I would prefer 
that the other 27 States would do what the 
first 23 have done. 


Jesse Jackson 


Mr. Peelin. Sir, Jesse Jackson is now 
saying he would like to go to Russia to try 
and get dissident Andrei Sakharov freed as 
similar as to what he did recently in Cuba. 
You apparently don’t think he should be 
traveling around the world exercising for- 
eign policy; at least that’s the impression 
the media is getting, because you have re- 
fused to meet with Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
Shultz has refused to meet with Mr. Jack- 
son. Do you think that Reverend Jackson 
should stop making these trips around the 
world, exercising U.S. policy? 

The President. Well I have to say this: I’m 
delighted that the humanitarian gesture, for 
whatever reason—and I suspect very much 
the political reasons not on his side, but on 
the part of Castro in this most recent epi- 
sode, had something other than humanitar- 
ianism behind it. But it isn’t a case of what I 
think. It is a case that there is a law, the 
Logan Act, with regard to unauthorized 


personnel, civilians, simply going to—or citi- 
zens—to other countries and, in effect, ne- 
gotiating with foreign governments. Now, 
that is the law of the land. 

Mr. Peelin. Do you plan to take legal 
action against him, sir? 

The President. No—— 

Mr. Peelin. Do you think our State De- 
partment should take action against Rever- 
end Jackson? 

The President. No, we're not going to 
take legal action. But I do feel that, while in 
this instance he was successful, there were 
things that make you pause and think. He 
went to Cuba with a list of some 25 Cuban 
political prisoners that he had been given of 
people that he felt warranted being freed. 
Only one of the prisoners that Castro re- 
leased was on his original list. Now, I don’t 
know why Castro chose to make others 
available and not this one, but I do believe 
that to intervene, for example, on this very 
delicate matter—on Sakharov—ignores 
things that might be going on in the quiet 
diplomatic channels that we have going for- 
ward. 

Mr. Peelin. Sir, unfortunately we’re out 
of time. Thank you so much for being with 
us today. We look forward to seeing you in 
the Daytona area on July 4th. 

The President. I'm looking forward to it. 


21-Age Drinking Limit 


Mr. McDonough. Good afternoon, Mr. 
President. I’m Ed McDonough with WESH- 
TV in Orlando, Florida. 

The President. Well, good to talk to you. 

Mr. McDonough. My first question, Mr. 
President: You’re expected to sign the bill 
that would order all States, including Flori- 
da, to raise their legal drinking ages to 21 
within the next 2 years or lose their Federal 
highway funds. Our Governor Graham is in 
favor of the 21-year-old age limit, but he 
doesn’t like the way the Federal Govern- 
ment went about imposing the limit on the 
States, calling it a violation of States rights. 
How do you respond to that, sir? 

The President. Well, I can understand 
that, having been a Governor myself, and 
being a strong advocate of States rights and 
wanting to get more authority in the hands 
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of the States. On the other hand, when the 
figures began to come in with regard to the 
23 States that have already adopted the 21- 
age limit, those figures made it evident that 
so many lives were being saved because of 
this age limit. And with 27 of the States 
either refusing or just dragging their feet 
on doing something about it, I felt that we 
were justified in this. 

We're talking about human lives, young 
lives. In Michigan, after adopting their 21- 
age drinking limit, the nighttime fatalities, 
particularly those related with alcohol, 
dropped by 43 percent. And in Illinois it 
was 23 percent; in New Jersey in the first 
year after they adopted such a law, the 
drop in alcohol-related accidents was 39 
percent. Now, I think this many human 
lives indicate that the Federal Government 
was justified in taking this action. 

In addition, there is some leeway here for 
believing that the Federal Government 
could get involved, in there is an interstate 
problem. A State can have a drinking age of 
21; nearby State can have the younger age, 
and those in the—the youngsters that aren’t 
21, in that State, then are tempted to cross 
the State line to do what they want to do 


with regard to the drinking, and then they 
come back, driving again, and are now driv- 
ing, having spent the day or the evening 
drinking. So, this does bring up a kind of an 


interstate—I'd 
factor. 

But I think the cause justifies this when 
you see the figures with regard to those 
States with the higher limit, and see the 
penalty that the others are paying for 
having a lower drinking age. 


almost say commerce— 


Space Program 


Mr. McDonough. Mr. President, the 
budget for the Nation’s space program, in- 
cluding the Kennedy Space Center here in 
Florida, has remained more or less the same 
over the past few years. Do you support an 
increase in that budget in the future, in- 
cluding a portion of the budget which 
would affect the space station project? 

The President. Well, the budget, when 
we came here, 1981, was $5% billion. For 
1985 we have asked, and Congress has ap- 
proved, $7% billion. That is a 36-percent 
increase in the budget. And for the 4 years 
we've been here, the budget has increased 
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more than the inflation rate. So, we’re not 
just covering inflation. 

But I believe in the space program, and 
now, as you know, we’re looking forward to, 
and have asked for, research and study into 
a space station. And, naturally, the budget 
will reflect whatever the increased needs 
are for these worthwhile undertakings. 


Immigration Legislation 


Mr. McDonough. Mr. President, a final 
question. Some Florida farmers feel the 
new immigration law passed by Congress 
puts too much responsibility on them for 
enforcement of the law and not enough on 
the Federal Government. In the words of 
one Florida farmer, “The Government 
hasn’t been able to control the borders for 
the last 50 years; now it expects us to do it.” 
How do you respond to that? 

The President. Well, I know it’s difficult, 
and I know that people are very concerned 
about this bill. On the other hand, our 
nation has lost control of its borders. Now, 
we're going to do everything else—we’ve 
asked for a thousand more on the South- 
west border—a thousand more _ INS 
people—we want to resolve the problem of 
the illegal entrance. 

At the same time we want some compas- 
sion for those people who have been living 
for a period of time in this country and 
have established families and roots here and 
have employment and all. But we have the 
problem of the undocumented worker 
coming into this country and then being 
victimized by some employers who know 
that he can’t complain if he’s paid less than 
the going wage or the minimum wage. We 
want to stop that. 

So, the only way we can see is sanctions; 
but, at the same time, we want to make 
sure that there is a method whereby the 
individual can identify themselves as being 
a legitimate resident of this country. And all 
we ask is that the employer be subject to 
sanctions if they are trying to go around 
this bill and hire, knowingly, undocumented 
workers. 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. President, thank 
you for being with us today. We look for- 
ward to your trip to Daytona Beach on 
Wednesday. 
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The President. Well, I'm looking forward 
to it. 


21-Age Drinking Limit 


Mr. Rinker. Hello Mr. President. This is 
Glen Rinker [of WCPX-TV] in Orlando. 

The President. Well, hello there. Good to 
talk to you. 

Mr. Rinker. Thank you, sir. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Florida’s drinking age is now 19. Do 
you have a message for our State’s young 
people who argue, if they’re old enough to 
vote, old enough to die for their country, 
they’re old enough to drink? 

The President. Well, the trouble, is some 
of them are dying, but not for their coun- 
try. They’re dying simply because of drink- 
ing and driving. And we have the evidence 
now—with 23 States that have adopted the 
21 law, we have the evidence in the figures 
that show that that law saves lives. 

In Michigan, after adopting it, the drop in 
this kind of fatalities was 43 percent. In 
Illinois it was 23 percent. In the first year 
after New Jersey adopted it, it was 39 per- 
cent. I think the numbers—the hundreds 
and even thousands of young people whose 
lives can be saved warrant us moving to this 
law. 

The other thing is, that we haven't 
thought about, that at the younger drinking 
age—it is easier for people who have not 
yet reached that age to pass themselves off 
as being old enough to be sold liquor. When 
you raise the age somewhat it’s a little more 
difficult for the 16- to the 17-year-old to 
pass themselves off as 21. 


Offshore Oil Drilling 


Mr. Rinker. Mr. President, how do you 
respond to critics who say that you’re not 
concerned about the environment, particu- 
larly when it comes to offshore oil drilling 
in the Atlantic oceanP 

The President. Well we are concerned 
about the environment. As a matter of fact, 
our regulations now to protect the environ- 
ment are much greater than they have ever 
been before. The incident of oil spills is 
almost nonexistent; and we’ve had, for a 
whole generation, we’ve had offshore drill- 
ing. 


But we also are requiring the, really, 
utmost in negotiations and discussions be- 
tween States—the coastal States—and the 
Federal Government. Now, most of the off- 
shore drilling is under State jurisdiction. It 
is within the 3-mile limit, and these are 
State leases. We’re talking about beyond the 
3-mile limit, where there is probably the 
greatest available pool of oil, all around our 
shores, much more than what we have on 
land. And we think that necessity alone dic- 
tates that we explore this. 

In many instances the Federal offshore 
wells will be far enough out that they won’t 
even be visible from land. And, as I say, I 
think our regulations now are such that 
there is a safety factor that is actually great- 
er than the safety factor of tankers that are 
bringing imported oil to us from across the 
oceans. 


Interest Rates 


Mr. Rinker. Mr. President, with interest 
rates going up—and growth here in central 
Florida has been phenomenal—there’s a lot 
of concern now by people who are being 
squeezed out by the variable rate home 
mortgages. What’s your personal opinion 
about those mortgages, and should they 
have tighter controls than they do nowP 

The President. No, I would not like to see 
the Government moving into that field. But 
I have to tell you, we’re distressed by the 
interest rates. Frankly, I see no justification 
for those rates remaining where they are. 

Interest rates are determined by inflation. 
If you’re going to lend money, you not only 
want a return in interest rate on your 
money, but you want to be sure that when 
the principal is paid back, it has the same 
purchasing power as it did before. And the 
only way to achieve that is by charging 
enough interest to offset inflation. 

Now we've reduced inflation so much 
that, as I say, there is no excuse for the 
interest rates staying where they are, and I 
believe the only reason for them staying 
there is pessimism. It’s psychological. The 
people there in the money markets are not 
convinced yet that we have inflation under 
control. 

Now, for the past month, or for this 
present—well, no, it’s now the past month, 
June—the estimate a week or so ago was 
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that inflation for that month was down to 
2.6 percent. Now, that leaves a pretty high 
interest rate over and above that level. And 
we're just hoping that as we attack the defi- 
cit, as we continue to reduce the growth in 
government spending, that they will realize 
we do intend to keep inflation down. 

Mr. Rinker. Are you going to exert any 
more personal pressure, sir, to bring down 
interest rates, say, against the Federal Re- 
serve? 

The President. Well, it isn’t the Federal 
Reserve at this time. As a matter of fact, 
Paul Volcker uttered this same thing about 
this being psychology—that I have just ut- 
tered. The Federal Reserve has been in- 
creasing the money supply at the upper 
limits of its growth rate, commensurate 
with the growth rate in productivity and in 
the economy. Now, that’s all we ask for—is 
that the money supply be increased so as to 
keep pace with the growth in the economy 
and not at a rate that would bring back 
inflation. 

Mr. Rinker. Mr. President, thank you 
very much. We’re looking forward to seeing 
you in Daytona on Wednesday. 

The President. Well, I'm looking forward 
to it. 


Note: The interviewers spoke by telephone 
with the President, who was in the Diplo- 
matic Reception Room at the White House 
on the early afternoon of July 2. The tran- 
script of the interviews was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 4, the 
date of their broadcast in Orlando. 


Decatur, Alabama 





Remarks at the 18th Annual Spirit of 
America Festival. July 4, 1984 





Well, thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
And thank all those wonderful young 
people that we’ve seen here in this parade. 
I don’t know whether any of my remarks or 
what I’m going to say on this day can be as 
eloquent as seeing what really the future is 
all about in this great, free land of ours, and 
it is embodied in those young people that 
came by here. 
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What a wonderful festival this is. And one 
of the most impressive things about it is 
that you began this annual Fourth of July 
celebration 18 years ago when some people 
said that patriotism was out of style back in 
that period. Well, I guess here in Decatur it 
never was out of style. 

When other people were burning our 
flag, you were waving it. And I don’t know 
if a President has ever thanked you for that, 
but please accept my gratitude and admira- 
tion. 

It’s good to be here with Senator Denton, 
Congressmen Edwards and Flippo, and I 
was hoping and thought for a time, until 
some things intervened in the schedule— 
foul-ups here—that I was going to be able 
to greet my friend and your Governor, 
George Wallace. 

We were Governors together when I was 
Governor of California. As a matter of fact, 
I was looking forward to telling a little 
thing about him, and now I'll just have to 
tell it to you and somebody relate to him, 
that once when I was attending a meeting 
as Governor of California in one of the 
hotels in Los Angeles, somebody told me as 
we were breaking up that your Governor, 
George Wallace, was in another part of the 
hotel. And I thought it would only be cour- 
tesy and friendly of me to drop over and 
pay my respects to him. And he was there, 
representing the best interests of Alabama, 
as he always does. And I walked into a 
meeting where he was telling a group of 
California business executives the advan- 
tages of leaving California and moving to 
Alabama. [Laughter] 

But I want to congratulate Admiral Whit- 
mire on receiving the Audie Murphy Patri- 
otism Award. I knew Audie Murphy. He 
was a good man. He’s buried, as you know, 
in Arlington Cemetery, and there’s a simple 
stone at his grave that says: “Audie 
Murphy—Texas.” But it could say Audie 
Murphy—American—because in one of our 
roughest hours his courage and plain decen- 
cy cast a light on the entire Republic. 

In World War II, a unit of ours that was 
routed by a superior enemy force—and 
Audie Murphy climbed into a World War II 
disabled tank, up on the turret, and turned 
the machine gun of that turret on the 
enemy, and all alone was trying to hold off 
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the hundreds of advancing men of the 
enemy. At the same time, walkie-talkie 
radio—he tried to call for artillery support. 
And when the artillery commander, want- 
ing to know what his safe range was, asked 
how close the enemy was to him, Audie 
said, “Well, if you’ll wait just a minute, I'll 
let you talk to them.” [Laughter] Well, he 
was actually asking them to direct the artil- 
lery fire at his own position, because that 
offered the best opportunity of stopping the 
enemy. 

But I’m so happy to be here tonight. I 
don’t get to the South often enough to suit 
me. Come to think of it, I don’t get to 
California as much as I'd like either. 
[Laughter] But I always feel a special affini- 
ty for this part of the country and the 
people in it. 

And even now in these modern times 
when people who aren’t from the South 
talk about it, they tend to dwell on the 
physical beauty of the Old South and wax 
poetic about moonlight on the magnolias. 
Well, of course the South is lovely, and that 
is true; but there are those—and I’m one— 
who feel a special affection for its people. I 
respect the values that took root here and 
the pride that’s part of the southern charac- 
ter. I'm drawn to your good sense and 
decent traditions, your fidelity to God, and 
your faithfulness to your region. And I 
know that you love our country and are 
very protective toward it. 

I mean no slight to the other parts of the 
country—to my heritage, which was up in 
the heartland there in the Middle West, or 
now my home in the West. But I have been 
struck when, now and then, on news for 
some reason or other—on the TV news— 
there will be an occasion where the com- 
mentator is talking to one of our men in 
uniform, and I’ve often been struck by how 
often the young man in uniform, when he 
replies, you hear the lilting cadence of 
Charleston or Memphis or Winston-Salem 
or Decatur. The South was the home of 
patriots in 1776, when a southerner drew 
up our Declaration of Independence. And 
it’s the home of patriots today, 208 years 
later. 

We're here tonight at a great celebration, 
a birthday party for the Nation. And we 
come together to honor those who invented 
this country and who saw to it that it would 


always be a place of high ideals. And we 
celebrate those who, in each generation, 
have protected those ideals and advanced 
the cause of democracy. 

I'm trying to smile, but if I appear as if 
I’m frowning a little bit, it’s those TV lights 
up there—{laughter|}—so I’m not really 
frowning at all; I’m squinting. 

But the cause of democracy, that’s a sub- 
ject of high seriousness when, on a night 
like this, it’s hard to be somber and full of 
deep thoughts, it’s hard not to be happy. 
We have so much to be thankful for. 

When I was in China recently, I was priv- 
ileged to speak to several hundred students 
at Fudan University in Shanghai. And I 
talked to them about our country. I’d had 
an opportunity to be questioned by a 
number of them, and I felt that they had a 
great interest in us and particularly in our 
young people, their peers here in this land. 
So, in talking to them, I wanted them to 
understand who we are as a people, and I 
told them that in many ways we’re a nation 
that loves to contend with itself. We love to 
argue. And we’re free to argue, and that’s 
as it should be. 

But I told them that we always managed 
to stay united around certain things: our 
central belief that all men are created equal 
and our belief that democracy is the fairest 
and most honorable political system yet de- 
vised by man. And they seemed to under- 
stand. I sensed a very favorable reaction 
from them and was very pleased by that. 
And, of course, what I said was true. We are 
great arguers. But in spite of all our differ- 
ences, we’re still a united country, and we 
celebrate that unity today. We celebrate, 
too, the miracle of 208 years of freedom. 

I want to talk to you about something, if I 
could, that I’ve been thinking about a great 
deal lately. You know, when you work in 
the Oval Office, a lot of problems cross your 
desk. We’re repeatedly reminded that 
there’s a lot to do, so many causes to carry 
about—or care about, and carry forward in 
our country and in the world. But I think 
what’s impressed me most and what’s given 
me a very deep feeling over the last 3% 
years is how very lucky we are. We are 
truly blessed to live in this time and this 
place. 
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Now, I say that because there are so 
many people that get more attention than 
they deserve. They run around and survey 
the modern landscape and see the problems 
of mankind, and they say, “Oh, it’s such a 
troubled world.” We hear people say that 
this is a terrible century and that we live in 
an increasingly totalitarian age, that free- 
dom is dead or an illusion to begin with, 
and man is just a powerless victim of histor- 
ical forces and that history is something 
beyond our control, something we can’t 
affect. Well, the counsel of these sour souls 
would seem to be that mankind has had it 
and we might as well just give up. Well, let 
me tell you, they aren’t talking about the 
American people I know. 

This is a wonderful time to be alive. And 
we're so lucky because as a people, we still 
have the opportunity to be patriots, and as 
a nation, we still stand for something. 

Look at the challenges of our time. God 
has granted us the challenge to change our 
own country and to make it better by 
moving it closer to the intentions of the 
men who invented it. 

We have the challenge to make America 
even more free than she is; to ensure great- 
er freedom in the marketplace, where our 
boldness and our power and our genius can 
bloom. We must work for greater freedom 
for you so that you can benefit from your 
labors and so that your earnings will remain 
where they belong—in your pockets and 
purses for your families and in your neigh- 
borhoods. 

We have the power and the challenge to 
expand freedom in all areas of life; freedom 
of inquiry and thought, freedom for the 
practice of religion, freedom in commerce. 
Ours is the challenge to advance the inter- 
ests of the family, the challenge to protect 
the interests of the smallest unit of govern- 
ment, the hometowns of America, where 
the expression of the public will is most 
directly felt. 

You know, I’ve often had a feeling some- 
times there in the National Government—I 
even had it sometimes at the State level— 
never in my hometown—the feeling that 
sometimes if we just slipped out, we in gov- 
ernment, and closed the doors, turned the 
key, and disappeared for a while, it’d take 
you a long time to miss us. 
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We see—we stand for freedom in the 
world. We see the gulags and the prisons, 
those places where man is not free to do 
work of his choosing and profit from his 
labor, places where the freedom to worship 
God has been extinguished and where souls 
have withered. But we’re blessed by God 
with the right to say of our country: This is 
where freedom is. This is the land of limit- 
less possibilities. 

And you don’t have to travel too far in 
the world to realize that we stand as a 
beacon, that America is today what it was 
two centuries ago, a place that dreamers 
dream of, that it is what Winthrop said 
standing on the deck of the tiny Arabella 
off the Massachusetts coast, with a little 
group of Pilgrims gathered around him, and 
he said, “We shall be as a shining city for all 
the world upon the hill.” 

It isn’t so of other places and other sys- 
tems. Can you think of a time when you 
heard of a West Berliner jumping over the 
wall to get into East Berlin? Can you think 
of a time when someone took a homemade 
balloon—hot-air balloon and tried to float 
from free Western Europe into Czechoslo- 
vakia? Or when someone took a leaky fish- 
ing trawler on a death-defying journey so 
they could enjoy the freedom of Havana, 
Cuba? Can you think of a time when any 
family, thirsting for opportunity, left a de- 
mocracy to live in a country that was not 
free? 

The truth is that the totalitarian world is 
a tired place held down by the gravity of its 
own devising. And America is a rocket 
pushing upward to the stars. Other coun- 
tries see our entrepreneurial spirit and seek 
to emulate it. More and more, the world is 
reawakening to the fact that freedom is 
better than tyranny, that democracy is 
better than the iron fist of dictators, that 
freedom is the one condition in which man 
can flourish. And man was meant to flour- 
ish, was meant to be free. And that is why 
we were created. That’s why it’s been said 
that democracy is just a political reading of 
the Bible. 

The world has flirted with systems other 
than democracy, and for a while, some of 
them were in vogue. There were those who 
said our problems are intractable, and we 
need huge government to tell us what to 
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do. For a while, the doctrine of Marx and 
Lenin seemed something new and revolu- 
tionary. And some among us said, “Well, 
that’s an idea. We should look at it.” Well, 
all for a while. Times have changed. Man 
has moved on, and more and more we can 
see that the tide of the future is a freedom 
tide. 

Man still thirsts for freedom. And wher- 
ever the persecuted fight for freedom, our 
souls and our spirits are with them. We’re 
with the trade unionist in Kracéw, Poland, 
marching behind a crucifix. We’re with the 
Afghan rebel fighting the tanks with an un- 
dying ancestral will. We’re with the people 
of Central America, who struggle each day 
for liberty. 

And in spite of decades of troubles and 
sometimes self-doubt, look across the world 
for the persecuted and punished, for those 
who yearn to be free, for those who fight 
for the right to worship, to speak freely, to 
write what they want, to enjoy the freedom 
God meant us to have. For all those people, 
America’s not just a word; it is a hope, a 
torch shedding light to all the hopeless of 
the world. 

You know, throughout the world the per- 
secuted hear the word “America,” and in 
that sound they can hear the sunrise, hear 
the rivers push, hear the cold, swift air at 
the top of the peak. Yes, you can hear free- 
dom. It was so 208 years ago, and it’s so 
today. 

My friends, we’re so lucky. We’ve been 
granted the right to stand for something. So 
much of our greatness is behind us, but so 
much of our greatness is still before us, out 
there waiting for us to take advantage of it. 
It is, in truth, a wonderful time to be alive. 
And those young people that I mentioned 
first, with those present in our country who 
have been trying to frighten them into be- 
lieving that maybe there isn’t a future for 
them, don’t any of us who are grown up let 
them believe that for one moment. They’re 
going to see things we’ve never seen, 
they’re going to have advantages we’ve 
never had. 

I thank you. God bless you, and may He 
continue to bless the nation that has 
showered this land with love for more than 


two centuries. Thank you all. God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:53 p.m. at 
Point Mallard Park. 

Following his appearance at the festival, 
the President went to the Huntsville Hilton 
Hotel in Huntsville, Ala. where he re- 
mained overnight. 

On the following morning, the President 
attended a reception for Reagan-Bush work- 
ers at the hotel. 


Veterans’ Preference Month, 1984 





Proclamation 5217. July 5, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Forty years ago—on June 27, 1944— 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed into 
law the Veterans’ Preference Act. This stat- 
ute brought together, for the first time, 
laws, Executive orders, and regulations ex- 
tending back to the Civil War which grant- 
ed preference in Federal employment to 
veterans. 

The primary purpose and philosophy of 
the Veterans’ Preference Acts are to assist 
veterans in obtaining and retaining Federal 
jobs for which they qualify. They constitute 
not only a means of rewarding veterans for 
their service in the Armed Forces, but also 
a means of preventing them from being pe- 
nalized, in the search for employment, by 
the fact that the months or years they spent 
in the service of their country isolated them 
from the civilian world. In recognition of 
the economic disadvantage suffered by this 
service, these Acts seek to give these veter- 
ans a favorable position in competing for 
Federal employment. At the same time, the 
veterans’ preference laws have been draft- 
ed so that they are compatible with the 
merit principle of public employment. 

Veterans’ preference is but a partial rec- 
ognition of the great debt of gratitude that 
the country owes to those who have served 
in the Armed Forces. Its success is evi- 
denced by the fact that 40 years after 
World War II, 30 years after Korea and 10 
years after Vietnam, veterans comprise 39 
percent of the non-Postal Federal work 
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force and 52 percent of the Postal work 
force. 

In recognition of the fortieth anniversary 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act, and to 
honor the men and women who have 
served their country in the Armed Forces, 
the Congress of the United States, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 297, has designated 
June 1984 as “Veterans’ Preference 
Month,” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of that month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 1984 as Veterans’ 
Preference Month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of July, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:37 p.m., July 5, 1984) 


Warren, Michigan 





Remarks During a Tour of the General 
Motors Technical Center. July 5, 1984 





I had a few notes here for some remarks 
based on very little information, but some 
in anticipation of what I was going to see. I 
thank you and Roger and Howard and all of 
you who have been giving this demonstra- 
tion and this look into the future. All I can 
say is, I like what I see. 

You know, Mark Twain, we all know, was 
one time reported dead. And he replied 
with a statement that his death had been 
exaggerated. [Laughter] And I couldn’t help 
but recall that with regard to some of the 
people who have been counting this indus- 
try out and announcing its demise. And 
they’re going to be proven, I’m sure, as 
wrong as the doomcriers who were going to 
bury Mark Twain. 

I know there are some very distin- 
guished—I see some very distinguished 
faces around this table. You represent an 
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enormous, productive power, and your in- 
dustry is vital to the health, the vitality of 
our country. And it isn’t taken for granted 
by anyone in this administration. Unlike 
some socialist countries, the future is not in 
the hands of government; it’s in your hands. 

And I was going to come here and sug- 
gest or urge you to be bold. You have been 
bolder than I was even going to suggest. 
Your vision and confidence are crucial if 
America is to meet the great challenges 
that face us in the—and remain prosper- 
ous—in the eighties. And many of us here 
remember, I’m sure, when American busi- 
ness was untouched by war and was the 
undisputed leader of the world. But that 
era is over. Government, industry, and 
labor are operating under different rules in 
a much more competitive world. And all of 
us will have to do better if we’re to remain 
an industrial and economic force such as we 
have been. 

But I have seen enough to know I don’t 
have to tell you that. You’re already doing 
it. And you’re already working together, 
which I was going to say would be admira- 
ble if it was done. 

Something—something we've tried to 
end, which I never could understand when 
it was prevalent, was the adversarial rela- 
tionship between government and business 
in our country. And those in government 
should want business to succeed, should 
want new workers to be hired and want 
you to make a profit. We’re trying to create 
an economic climate of success by bringing 
inflation under control at our end and hold- 
ing down taxes and unnecessary regulation. 
But, as I say, it isn’t just up to government. 
Ingenuity, courage, and hard work were the 
essential ingredients of the American suc- 
cess story, and I think what is happening 
here is in keeping with that great entrepre- 
neurial spirit. 

With the Saturn concept, as I’ve seen, 
General Motors is heading into the future 
not just with an idea of survival, but with 
an idea of triumph, and that’s the attitude 
that all American business should have. And 
I think we’re seeing more than that—more 
of that spirit that’s cropping up all over our 
country. 

I've always had a faith that American 
business, working in cooperation with 
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American labor, can meet and beat the 
combination [competition].! And I say that 
I also speak from your standpoint; I think 
I’m the only one that’s ever held this job 
who is a lifetime union member—{laugh- 
ter|}—and six times president of my own 
union. 

And I just—I have seen such miracles so 
far, and I feel like I’ve just been to the 
Pentagon—with the Chiefs of Staff over 
there, I can’t talk about that, either— 
(laughter|—so I can’t talk about all that 
I’ve seen. 

But as inspiring as all of this and this 
great technological advancement that I’ve 
seen was that great advance that’s on that 
planning board over there. And I just—well, 
what I’ve seen has reaffirmed my faith in 
American business and American industry. 
And, my goodness, I can’t wait for the next 
summit meeting. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
Design Studio 3 at the Center, following 
several briefings on the company’s Saturn 
project. Following his remarks, he was 
given the opportunity to test drive a proto- 
type of the experimental automobile on the 
grounds of the technical center. 


Orion Township, Michigan 





Remarks at Dedication Ceremonies for the 
General Motors Assembly Plant. 
July 5, 1984 





Thank you, Roger. Governor Blanchard, 
Senators Levin and Riegle, Representative— 
Congressman Bill Broomfield, the State and 
local officials, Jim McDonald, Les Rich- 
ards,? ladies and gentlemen: 

I have seen so much that I told Roger just 
a little while ago, I can’t wait for the next 
summit conference, I’ve got so much to tell 
some of our friends from around the world. 

But, also I had the privilege of driving a 
prototype car just a little while ago. And 


1 White House correction. 

2 President of General Motors Corp. and 
manager of the assembly plant, respective- 
ly. 


Roger was brave enough to get in the other 
seat. And I reminded him that for 3% years 
I've been sitting in the back seat. [Laugh- 
ter] But fortunately, I have to tell you, it 
literally drove itself. 

Well, yesterday, we celebrated Independ- 
ence Day, when all Americans come togeth- 
er and with good cheer and revelry com- 
memorate our freedom. Today, we herald 
another step forward that will ensure that 
America. remains the free and prosperous 
land that God intended it to be. I’ve always 
believed that with freedom, hard work, and 
the profit motive, there’s nothing that 
Americans can’t do. Well, this plant repre- 
sents the “can do” spirit for which your 
industry and America have always been 
known. 

It took great courage for all of you to 
make this kind of an investment. In a time 
of great uncertainty, General Motors 
proved that they had faith in our country 
and faith in our country’s economy. Since 
1979 more than $50 billion has been spent 
by your industry—scrapping old plants, 
building new ones, developing technology, 
and retraining employees—and over $23 
billion of that $50 was spent by General 
Motors right here in America. 

President Dwight Eisenhower, who dedi- 
cated the G.M. High Tech Center, which I 
just visited, once said, “The future will 
belong, not to the faint-hearted, but to 
those who believe in it and prepare for it.” 
Well, you’re preparing for our future, for a 
better future. So, let our competitors take 
note today: The American automobile in- 
dustry is back, back with pride, back with 
teamwork, and back with performance that 
can and will make us number one. 

This plant is a result of the bold leader- 
ship of your industry and an admirable 
commitment to the future of America. And 
I think your plant symbolizes a new spirit of 
cooperation between management and 
labor. That cooperation reflects the deter- 
mination of this industry not just to survive 
but to triumph. And we know that the 
UAW put its full support behind this en- 
deavor. 

Keeping faith with that good will, I un- 
derstand that General Motors chose this site 
over three less costly locations, permitting 
them to put laid-off General Motors em- 
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ployees back to work. You’re showing just 
how much can be accomplished when man- 
agement and labor speak with each other, 
instead of at each other; when management 
and labor work together, instead of against 
each other. 

I'd like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the UAW and the entire Ameri- 
can labor movement. During these last few 
years of severe economic stress, organized 
labor has played a responsible and construc- 
tive role in rebuilding American industry. 

You’ve demonstrated, when the chips are 
down, what people can do working togeth- 
er freely, rather than at the dictates of 
some central planner or bureaucratic man- 
date of government. I happen to believe 
the last thing your industry needs is the 
Federal Government bringing in outsiders 
to tell you how to run your business and 
how much to pay your workers. 

And let me just share with you a convic- 
tion that I feel deep in my bones. If we 
Americans keep working together to im- 
prove quality, keep investing in America’s 
technology to become more productive and 
hold down costs, then, yes, we can out-com- 
pete, out-perform, and out-sell the pants off 
anybody anywhere in the world. 

Earlier today I was at the Tech Center 
taking a look at your Saturn project. The 
energy and creativity out there confirmed 
my belief that mankind is on the edge of a 
new era of opportunity and progress. Put- 
ting technology to work for us, which is 
what your Saturn project is all about, will 
ensure that when the future gets here, 
Americans will be leading the way. Space- 
age technology is being put to use to make 
certain America remains on the cutting 
edge of progress, new products, and new 
jobs. The confidence and positive outlook 
experienced here today—or evidenced here 
today, is the kind of optimism and pride in 
our way of life cropping up in cities and 
towns in every part of our country. 

It’s a far cry from the gloom and doom of 
just 4 years ago. Sometimes it’s hard to re- 
member that only a short time ago people 
were counting America out. They were 
claiming that we were a nation in decline, 
that our best days were behind us. Inflation 
was running in double digits, robbing work- 
ing people and the elderly of the value of 
their savings. Economic stagnation was 
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throwing more and more people out of 
work and destroying any chance for the 
poor to better their lot. 

The auto industry, like the rest of the 
country, was on the edge of catastrophe. In 
1980 alone, the Big Three lost $4 billion. 
And then came the recession, the culmina- 
tion of years of too much taxing, spending, 
and regulating by those who claimed they 
could spend your earnings better than you 
could. 

Well, we’ve been determined to chart a 
new beginning for America. And I know 
that it hasn’t been easy. That recession was 
deeper and longer than predicted. But 
these problems had been building up for 20 
years. 

We were determined to find a real eco- 
nomic cure, not just resort, as they had so 
often in the past, to another political quick 
fix. There’ve been eight recessions since 
World War II, and seven of those were 
treated with quick fixes. There’s no compas- 
sion in snake-oil cures. We weathered that 
storm together, and now the Sun is shining 
on a strong economy and on an American 
automobile industry that is moving forward 
again. 

We went to work to get control of Feder- 
al spending that had been increasing 17 
percent a year. We’ve cut that in half. 

Taxes had more than doubled just be- 
tween 1975 and 1981, leaving working 
people paying taxes at a rate that only a 
short time before had been reserved for the 
extremely well-to-do. This ever increasing 
tax load was driving money away from the 
private sector that could have been spent 
buying new cars or investing in new plants 
and equipment. With a 25-percent across- 
the-board tax cut, we’ve prevented the 
people from being mauled by tax increases, 
and we’ve indexed the rates so that ordi- 
nary people won’t be pushed by inflation 
into higher and higher tax brackets. 

We immediately moved to reduce the 
regulatory burden which bound the hands 
of our most productive citizens with Feder- 
al redtape. And I’m proud to say, we made 
a special effort on behalf of the auto indus- 
try, saving you hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars at a time when every dollar counted. 

It took time to put our program in place 
and time to take effect. And the same was 
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true for all the auto industry. And I salute 
all of you who kept your faith when things 
were especially tough. And I know they 
were tough. But by working together, by 
believing in each other, we’ve turned the 
situation around. 

In the last 19 months, we’ve enjoyed eco- 
nomic expansion even beyond our own ex- 
pectations. In the first quarter of this year, 
the economy grew at the astonishing rate of 
9.7 percent. Second quarter growth appears 
to have been solid—not quite 9.7, but still 
higher than anyone had expected. And in- 
flation ran at only 3.6 percent in the first 3 
months of the year. For the first time in 
over a decade, we’re enjoying a strong 
economy, falling unemployment, and low 
inflation all at the same time. And we’re 
determined to keep it that way. 

You know, those selling the old no-win 
notion that you can’t have growth without 
high inflation have been proven wrong. 
Having a degree in economics myself, I feel 
free to talk about too many economists have 
a watchchain with a Phi Beta Kappa key at 
one end of the chain and no watch on the 
other end. [Laughter] They were wrong 
when they said that inflation and interest 
rates couldn’t come down. They were 
wrong when they said recovery wouldn’t 
come, wrong when they said expansion 
couldn’t last. And I think if they keep run- 
ning down America, they’re going to be 
wrong again. 

What we’re seeing is that things are get- 
ting better. Across America, businesses are 
showing a profit; laid-off workers are being 
rehired; and new employees are being 
brought on board. Over 6 million new jobs 
have been created in the last 18 months. 
Now, Europe calls this—in fact, to my face 
at the last summit meeting—the American 
miracle. 

Well, last year the auto industry had a 
good year. General Motors has been re- 
opening plants and putting on second shifts 
all over the country. And I’m told that in 
the last 18 months you’ve brought 90,000 
men and women back onto the payroll. 

And this expansion isn’t just confined to 
big business. Over 600,000 new businesses 
were incorporated last year. And most of 
these were small businesses—the Mom and 
Pop store, the entrepreneur kind of busi- 
ness. John Naisbitt, futurist and author of 


“Megatrends,” said earlier this year that: 
“1984 has arrived just in time to witness an 
explosion of bottom-up entrepreneurialism 
and the dawn of an era that may offer our 
best hope yet. . . .” 

Well, we have every reason to be confi- 
dent. Our country has recaptured the pride 
and community spirit that was for so long 
an essential part of our national character. 
You folks here at GM have much of which 
to be proud in this account. You not only 
build cars; you’re making this country the 
decent place that we want it to be. 

Orion employees alone donated almost 
$86,000 to the United Way last year. You 
also gave your whole-hearted support these 
last 2 years to the GM/UAW Christmas 
Care and Share Program, feeding the needy 
through donations of canned foodstuffs and 
cash. Orion employees serve on the boards 
of many community organizations, includ- 
ing the YMCA, the Pontiac Urban League, 
and the United Way. 

I especially want to congratulate Michelle 
Roberts, production technician in taillight 
assembly. She works tirelessly for the 
United Way and also recruits volunteers 
from your ranks for worthy community 
projects. Mr. Roberts’-—or Miss Roberts’—I 
should say—citizenship is an example to all 
of us. And Herman LaFayette—he’s helped 
over a thousand young adults in the Junior 
Achievement program. He’s also worked as 
a counselor at a local halfway house for 
former prisoners. 

Your company deserves some recognition 
on this count. General Motors’ annual 
award for excellence in community activi- 
ties is the kind of program of which any 
corporation should be proud. It highlights 
the public service of employees like Ken- 
neth Mehl, who’s a city councilman of 
Westland, and Wallace Holland, a former 
GM employee who is now the mayor of 
Pontiac. 

I think Americans——all of us—have come 
to a better appreciation of the values that 
bind us together. We’re seeing a new re- 
spect for family and neighborhood. Remem- 
ber when it was fashionable to claim that 
God is dead? Well, today I think we’re 
seeing that He’s alive and well in the hearts 
of our people. And we're grateful to Him 
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for the many blessings that He’s showered 
upon us. 

We're rededicating ourselves to the 
values that define our character, that make 
us a good and worthy people, and that can 
and will keep America strong and secure 
and free. Our forefathers left us a wondrous 
land of liberty. And now it’s up to us. This 
dedication today, the cooperation and the 
hard work behind it, the community spirit 
and the heartfelt patriotism of everyone 
who works here, are part of a rebirth of 
freedom. This generation of Americans is 
meeting the test. We intend to pass on a 
country as prosperous and free as the one 
that was given to us. 

And I can’t tell you how much I appreci- 
ate your letting me join you here today. 
Just—thank you. Good luck, God bless you, 
and God bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. 
inside the plant. He was introduced by 
Roger B. Smith, chairman of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

Prior to his remarks, the President met 
with members of the executive committee of 
General Motors and Orion plant workers at 
the assembly plant. 

Following his appearance at the plant, 
the President went to the San Antonio Mar- 
riott Riverwalk Hotel in San Antonio, Tex., 
where he remained overnight. 


Texas State Bar Association 





Remarks at the Association’s 102d Annual 
Convention. July 6, 1984 





Reverend clergy, Blake Tartt, Mayor Cis- 
neros, secretary of state, the gentlemen here 
on the dais, and you, ladies and gentlemen: 

I'm going to, before I start, just take a 
second to return to my past and give you 
kind of a news commentary. Just in case 
that you haven’t caught the news early this 
morning, the Labor Department has an- 
nounced the unemployment figures for 
June. And from 7.4, if you counted the 
people in uniform—and they certainly are 
employed—7.5, if you just count the civil- 
ians, and as of the end of June that had 
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_ gone down to flat 7 for the total unemploy- 


ment and 7.1 for the Nation as a whole. 
And 6,700,000 people have gone into new 
jobs in the last 19 months in our country. 

Incidentally, it is the first single adminis- 
tration since—well, more than 20 years ago, 
that has reduced both unemployment and 
inflation in the same period of time. 

But now Ill get on with the business of 
the day, and it begins with saying it is great 
to be back in Texas. You know, all Ameri- 
cans like to think that they’re a little bit of 
Texas, because Texas is such a big and great 
part of America. You’re so much a part of 
our national past, and because you stand for 
growth and energy, you stand for the best 
in our future as well. 

Now, I guess it’s just instinctive for 
Texans to think big. I mentioned to Jim 
Baker a few months ago that with the elec- 
tion coming up, I probably should get out 
and meet some people. [Laughter] And the 
next thing I knew, I was in China, where 
there’s a billion of them. [Laughter] 

And I know everybody expects me to be 
political this morning, but this is an official 
stop, so I'll resist the temptation to com- 
ment on all the odd causes and special in- 
terest groups the other party seems to be 
embracing these days. [Laughter] And I 
don’t know what the secretary of state 
meant when he said that I might come back 
before November. [Laughter] I don’t know 
why that was. 

But, you know, I’ve discovered that much 
of the Texas legend is true. For example, 
never try to top a Texan. I made that mis- 
take a few years ago. I was talking to a 
Texan, a friend of mine, about our ranch up 
in the mountains near Santa Barbara. And 
he just kind of got around to asking how 
many acres. And I said, “Six hundred and 
eighty-eight.” Then he asked me if I'd 
bought it at a toy store. [Laughter] 

There is, of course, more to Texas than 
even the legend. One journalist noted a few 
years ago in Atlantic magazine how ludi- 
crous the attitude of some of his fellow 
northeasterners seemed after he had experi- 
enced firsthand the friendliness, the genu- 
ineness, and the opportunity of Texas. Well, 
I know how he feels, because I’ve felt that 
way myself a good many times. Believe me, 
I can remember a couple of primary days, 
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not to mention the last general election, 
when my affection for all things Texan was 
completely unbounded. [Laughter] 

Now, I’m sure you're all aware, too, of 
the contributions that Texans have made to 
this administration: the Vice President, 
George Bush; chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, John Tower; 
and, as you’ve been told, Chief of Staff at 
the White House, Jim Baker. Anne Arm- 
strong is Chairman of my Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board, and now Deputy At- 
torney General Carol Dinkins. 

So, Texas continues to be very much a 
part of the American story. And what a 
story. During the past few years, Americans 
and Texans have been riding together. It 
wasn’t long ago, after all, when our national 
economy was in its worst mess in years, 
when our national security was badly en- 
dangered, endangered not only by Soviet 
expansionism and a massive Soviet arms 
buildup but even by threats and aggressions 
from tiny nations run by bullying despots 
and dictators. 

From Washington we heard only an elab- 
orate and disheartening series of excuses 
about our national and international prob- 
lems. We were told these problems were 
basically insoluble and that we had to ac- 
commodate ourselves to stagflation, to limi- 
tations on growth, to living with less. And 
some said our political institutions and con- 
stitutional system weren’t up to functioning 
in the modern world. And, worse, some said 
all of this was the fault of the American 
people, who, we were told, suffered from a 
crisis of confidence. 

Well, there was a breakdown in America, 
but it had precious little to do with our 
political system or the American people. It 
had everything to do with 63 square miles 
of riverfront real estate called the District 
of Columbia and some of the politicians and 
bureaucrats who’ve been bivouacked there 
too long. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, this adminis- 
tration wasn’t in office but a few minutes 
before we went to work on some of those 
same national problems that some said had 
no solution. And we aimed our fire at the 
high spending and taxes and unnecessary 
Federal regulations that were thwarting the 
spirit of enterprise and faith in hard work 
in America. And today, as we look at an 


expanding economy and a low inflation 
rate, we can see how far we’ve come from 
the days when inflation was running at 12.4 
percent, the prime interest rate was 21%, 
unemployment was climbing, and we were 
entering our fourth straight year of stagnant 
or declining productivity. 

On the international front, too, there 
have been dramatic changes. This adminis- 
tration spoke candidly about the wrongs 
and dangers of totalitarianism; we rebuilt— 
we checked its advance; we rebuilt our de- 
fenses; we revitalized our alliances. And 
yet, at the same time, we launched the 
most comprehensive series of arms reduc- 
tion proposals in our Nation’s history. 

Now, I know it’s a political year. Some 
may expect me to stand here and claim this 
was a victory for one administration or one 
political persuasion. But as I’ve said many 
times before, this victory went far beyond 
any one person or any party. It was a victo- 
ry that belonged to the people, because 
they were the ones who, time after time, 
forced the grasping politicians and indiffer- 
ent bureaucrats in Washington to do what 
all the smart sayers and seers said was im- 
possible: cut Federal spending, cut individ- 
ual tax rates, end the unfairness of bracket 
creep by indexing tax rates to inflation, thin 
out the thicket of Federal regulations, fight 
waste and fraud, rebuild our defenses, and 
resist totalitarian expansionism in Central 
America. And I think if this administration 
deserves credit, it’s only for having the kind 
of trust in the people that made us willing 
to take our case to them and seek their 
support. 

We dared to do it then, and we dare to 
do it now for one simple reason: We believe 
we were speaking for a new political con- 
sensus in America, a consensus thet object-. 
ed to government intrusions into areas 
where government was neither competent 
nor needed, but a consensus that was also 
critical of government’s failure to perform 
its legitimate and constitutional duties like 
providing for the common defense and pre- 
serving domestic tranquillity; a consensus, 
in short, that wanted to get government off 
our backs, out of our pockets, and back to 
the standards of restraint and excellence 
our forefathers envisioned. 
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Now, it’s true that the focus of much of 
our effort in Washington during the past 
few years has been on those twin crises we 
inherited on entering office—the crisis of 
our economy and our national security. But 
now that our economic expansion is well 
underway, and now that America’s interna- 
tional prestige and security are being en- 
hanced and restored, I’ve had the chance to 
report on another crisis that we’ve been 
working on quietly but, I think, effectively, 
and one that I know concerns all of you— 
the crisis of crime in America. 

Two weeks ago in Hartford, I reported to 
the National Sheriffs Association on the 
steps we’ve been taking since our first few 
days in office to fight the menace of crime 
in America. You know how dangerous that 
menace had grown. Violent crime had risen 
50 percent in a decade. It was costing more 
than $10 billion in financial losses, touching 
30 percent of America’s homes, and taking 
the lives of more than 23,000 Americans a 
year. 

I noted then something basic and some- 
thing obvious: The American people are fed 
up with leniency toward career criminals, 


and they’re fed up with those wrongdoers 
who are openly contemptuous of our way of 
justice and who do not believe they can be 
caught and, if they are caught, are confi- 
dent that once the cases against them enter 


our legal system, the charges will be 
dropped, postponed, plea-bargained, or lost 
in a maze of legal technicalities that make a 
mockery of our society’s longstanding and 
commendable respect for civil liberties. 

I also noted the American people have 
lost patience with liberal leniency and 
pseudo-intellectual apologies for crime. 
They’re demanding that our criminal justice 
system return to realism; that our courts 
affirm values that teach us right and wrong 
matters, and that individuals are responsible 
for their actions, and retribution should be 
swift and sure for those who prey on the 
innocent. 

And the will of the people is at last being 
felt again. Reported crime dropped 4.3 per- 
cent in 1982, and that was the first decline 
since 1977. And reported crimes for last 
year showed an even more remarkable 7- 
percent decrease. This is the sharpest de- 
crease in the history of the crime statistics 
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and the first time the serious crime index 
has shown a decline for 2 years in a row. 

Now, a few people want to attribute the 
encouraging downward trend in crime to 
the fact that there are fewer members of 
the population now in the crime-prone age 
group. Well, I challenge this view. Coinci- 
dence isn’t necessarily cause. The truth is 
that crime has sometimes risen with popula- 
tion growth and sometimes not. There’s 
nothing historicaily inevitable about it. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1982, for example, the 
numbers in the crime-prone age group did 
drop slightly by about 1 percent, but serious 
crime went up 40 percent. 

No, the real explanation for the drop in 
crime lies in the nationwide crackdown on 
career criminals in America. The growth of 
Neighborhood Watch Associations, the new 
statutes in many States toughening criminal 
penalties, and the sweeping steps we've 
taken at the Federal level are all indications 
of this new consensus, of a return to traditional 
values and an insistence that criminal pred- 
ators who make a mockery of those values 
be brought to justice. 

And that’s why, from our first few days in 
office, the Attorney General and I gave the 
closest attention to the kind of candidates 
picked for Federal judgeships. Yes, we 
wanted candidates who were sensitive to 
the rights of the accused, but we also 
wanted candidates who understood that so- 
ciety and the innocent victims of crime had 
rights that needed protection, too. 

We moved to crack down on the growing 
menace of illegal drug trafficking. We in- 
creased our law enforcement budget by 
more than 50 percent and added over 1,900 
new investigators and prosecutors. Most of 
them went to work in the 12 new regional 
drug task forces that we established around 
the country. And these task forces are al- 
ready cracking major drug rings. They've 
initiated 620 cases; they’ve indicted more 
than 2,600 individuals. And 143 of these 
indictments have been under the “Drug 
Kingpin” law, which carries maximum pen- 
alty of life imprisonment without the possi- 
bility of parole. 

We've also declared war on organized 
crime in America. I’m proud to tell you that 
organized crime convictions are up from 
515 in fiscal 1981 to 1,331 in 1983. And 
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we're getting longer prison sentences and, 
for the first time, making a serious effort to 
confiscate the financial assets of the mob- 
sters. And our new organized crime com- 
mission has begun hearings on the structure 
of the mob today in America and its money- 
laundering techniques, and its work will 
now be greatly broadened, because just last 
week it received subpoena powers from the 
Congress. 

Believe me, we have it within our power 
to shatter the regional and national syndi- 
cates that make up organized crime in 
America. And this administration seeks no 
negotiated settlement, no détente with the 
mob. Our goal is to cripple their organiza- 
tion, dry up their profits, and put their 
members behind bars, where they belong. 

Now, the list goes on about the offensive 
that we’ve been carrying on against crime 
during the past 3% years. Our local law 
enforcement councils under our U.S. attor- 
neys have helped improve cooperation with 
State and local law enforcement agencies. 
We’ve implemented most of the recom- 
mendations of our task force on violent 
crime. We appointed a task force on the 
victims of crime that has come up with leg- 
islation that will compensate crime victims, 
and not from tax dollars, but from the pen- 
alties paid by criminal wrongdoers. We’ve 
won some important legislative victories, 
making it easier for the IRS to work on 
organized crime investigations and revising 
the posse comitatus law to permit the use of 
military resources against the international 
drug traffickers. 

But I have to tell you today that the 
major part of our legislative initiative 
against crime remains right where it has 
remained for the last 3 years—dead in the 
water in the House of Representatives. 

Now, our crime package includes bills 
calling for bail reform, justice assistance—or 
tougher sentencing, justice assistance to 
States and localities, improvement in the 
exclusionary rule and the insanity defense, 
and major reforms affecting drug traffick- 
ing, prison crowding, capital punishment, 
and forfeiture. All of these reforms are 
badly needed and constitutionally sound. In 
fact, yesterday the Supreme Court agreed 
with one of our proposals concerning the 
exclusionary rule. But the Congress—{ap- 
plause|. Now, I'm happy to hear that ap- 


plause for that particular court decision. But 
the Congress still needs to enact our pro- 
posals so that the Supreme Court’s rationale 
will be applied to the full range of appropri- 
ate searches. 

Our core crime package has already 
passed the Senate once by a vote of 91 to 1. 
But in the House of Representatives, the 
leadership keeps it bottled up in commit- 
tee. 

Now, this isn’t at all surprising. This is the 
same liberal leadership that has done noth- 
ing but stand in the way of initiatives the 
American people want and need—initia- 
tives like tuition tax credit to help hard- 
working families; enterprise zones to pro- 
vide jobs to those who yearn for progress; a 
constitutional amendment mandating a bal- 
anced Federal budget; and, yes, an initia- 
tive to return the freedom of voluntary 
prayer to children in every school across 
our land. 

We’re not about to quit—not on those 
initiatives and not on our crime bill. We’re 
going to do what we’ve done in the past. 
We're going out to the heartland; we’re 
taking our case to the people. That’s why 
we're here today. The liberals in the House 
can stand again in the way if they want to, 
just as they did when they opposed spend- 
ing cuts and tax cuts, rebuilding our mili- 
tary strength, or helping El Salvador and 
other nations resist totalitarian rule. But 
they didn’t win then—and here’s a flash 
from the Gipper—they’re not going to win 
now. [Laughter] 

So, I do have some advice this morning 
for the House leadership: Stop kowtowing 
to the pundits and the special interests, and 
start listening to the American people. The 
American people want this anticrime legis- 
lation; they want it now; and with your 
help, they can get it. Please tell your elect- 
ed representatives you expect full and fair 
representation, and that means getting this 
bill out on the floor of the House for a vote. 

But I believe the issue goes beyond this 
urgently needed crime legislation. This new 
consensus that I’ve been talking about goes 
deeper than just an interest in a limited, 
but effective rule of law. It understands 
that law is not just a way of preventing one 
citizen from taking advantage of another. 
It’s also the collective moral voice of socie- 
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ty. And so, it understands that laws and 
government, the power of the state and 
politics itself, can never really account for 
the moral or material progress of a society. 
At root, these things are reflections of much 
deeper currents, the wisdom, the energy, 
and the decency of the people themselves. 

“You may think that the Constitution is 
your security.” Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes once said that. Well, he said, “It is 
nothing but a bit of paper. You may think 
that the statutes are your security—they are 
nothing but words in a book. You may think 
that elaborate mechanism of Government is 
your security—it is nothing at all unless you 
have sound and uncorrupted public opinion 
to give life to your Constitution, to give 
vitality to your statutes, and to make effi- 
cient your Government machinery.” 

Over a decade ago, it was Supreme Court 
Justice Lewis Powell who noted that, as our 
society grew more developed, we saw a 
weakening of the “most personal” focus—or 
“forms,” I should say, of authority: “the 
home, the church, the school and communi- 
ty,” which once gave direction to our lives. 
He wondered how we could survive with- 
out the “humanizing authority” of these in- 
stitutions that in the past “shaped the char- 
acter of our people.” 

Well, other writers and thinkers in our 
time have made similar observations. Dr. 
Charles Malik, the former President of the 
U.N. General Assembly, wondered how it 
was that in so many universities what he 
called the wonderful living values of the 
great tradition were all but forgotten in the 
curriculum. 

And a few years ago, social critic and the- 
ologian Michael Novak wrote about the 
weakening of family values. “The family 
nourishes ‘basic trust.’ And from this springs 
creativity, psychic energy, social dynamism. 
. . . Familial arts that took generations to 
acquire can be lost in a single generation, 
can disappear for centuries. If the quality of 
family life deteriorates,” and then he said, 
“there is no ‘quality of life’” if it does. 

And that’s why it’s so important to make 
our Government leaders respond to the de- 
mands of the people, to make them reduce 
the role of Government and restore Gov- 
ernment’s legitimate functions. It is also 
why restoring common sense and decency 
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to our criminal justice system is equally 
vital. 

For too long, our criminal justice system 
has ignored reality and moral values. As 
former New York Police Commissioner 
Robert McGuire said—he said, “In the 
criminal courts, cases are being trivialized 
in ways independent of the evidence, in- 
stead the system being geared to treat each 
individual case as a manifestation of antiso- 
cial behavior. The main impetus is to dis- 
pose of it. No one is talking about the mo- 
rality of crime.” 

Well, our goal then is not to pass laws 
that will make the people good. Our goal is 
to have our laws and legal institutions re- 
flect the goodness of our people and to re- 
flect the things they most deeply believe in. 
We need to make our criminal justice 
system reflect once again the innate decen- 
cy and sound values of the American 
people. 

I began by speaking today about the 
Texas legend. Its hold even today on the 
American people is easy to understand. Not 
far from here, 187 men gave a display of 
personal valor and commitment to ideals 
the world will never forget. And sometimes 
it’s forgotten that only a few miles from 
here, a young colonel named Robert E. Lee 
held his first real command. 

“Who are you, my boys?”, he once shout- 
ed to some regiments arriving just in time 
to fill a gap and prevent disaster at the 
Battle of the Wilderness. “Texas boys,” 
came back the reply. And Lee shouted, 
“Hurrah for Texas!” And he waved his hat 
and tried to lead them into battle. And it 
was then that they grabbed the bridle and 
the stirrups of his mount, and the cry went 
up, “Lee to the rear!” And they refused to 
budge until he removed himself from 
danger, and then they turned and fought 
and saved the day. 

Robert E. Lee, this southerner who criti- 
cized secession and called slavery a great 
moral wrong, would become himself an 
American legend; yet a man who thought— 
though he rode off into myth and glory, 
would suffer cruelly in his own time. After 
the dissolution of his cause, he would work 
to bind up the Nation’s wounds. And to 
those pessimistic about the Nation’s future, 
he once said, “The truth is this: The march 
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of Providence is so slow and our desires so 
impatient; the work of progress so immense 
and our means of aiding it so feeble; the life 
of humanity is so long and that of the indi- 
vidual so brief, that we often see only the 
ebb of the advancing wave and are thus 
discouraged. It is history,” he said, “that 
teaches us to hope.” 

Well, if we look to history, if we examine 
closely the last few years and see how far 
we've come, we can say that these have 
been hopeful years and be grateful for 
them. And let us move forward now togeth- 
er to bring about a new age of reform, to 
complete our national renewal, and to bring 
about a new birth of freedom. 

I'm going to say something right now 
that—I know I run a risk because there are 
so many people that want to portray me as 
trigger happy. I want to tell you some- 
thing—I never see these young men and 
women in our Armed Forces in uniform 
without having a swell of pride that puts a 
lump in my throat. And how anyone could 
think that any man would want to send 
them out to lose their lives—it’s just impos- 
sible. 

And I just have to tell you at the risk, 
however, as I say, of endangering myself in 
this, I received a letter not too long ago 
from the Ambassador of Luxembourg—to 
Luxembourg. And he had been up on the 
East German frontier visiting our armored 
cavalry regiment there. And as he went 
back to his helicopter, a young 19-year-old 
trooper followed him, and he asked the 
Ambassador if he thought he could get a 
message to me. Well, being an Ambassador, 
he figured he could. And then the young 
fellow stood there at attention and said, 
“Mr. Ambassador, will you tell the Presi- 
dent we’re proud to be here, and we ain’t 
scared of nothing.” 

And you know something? You know, 
that’s all we have to remember. How can 
anyone in the United States of America, in 
the world today, be scared of anything? We 
are truly a shining city on a hill. 

God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:09 a.m. at 
the San Antonio Convention Center. He was 
introduced by Blake Tartt, president of the 
Texas State Bar Association. 

Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, D.C. 


Domestic Issues 





Interviews With San Antonio, Tex., 
Television Stations. July 2, 1984 





Immigration Legislation 


Mr. Marrou. Hello, Mr. President. This is 
Chris Marrou [of KENS-TV] in San Anto- 
nio. 

The President. Chris, glad to talk to you. 

Mr. Marrou. Of course, there’s a lot of 
interest here in south Texas in the Simpson- 
Mazzoli bill, and it has now gone through 
the House, surprised a number of people 
here. What are your personal feelings about 
that version of the bill? 

The President. Well, I’m a little con- 
strained as yet, because it’s still in confer- 
ence and there are two versions now. And 
the conference committee, when they come 
back from recess, will then take up the 
matter of resolving their differences. Actu- 
ally, the differences are not very great. And 
it is reasonably close to what we asked the 
Congress for. So, I’m hopeful that they’ll 
come together on something that I can sign. 

Mr. Marrou. You don’t see any circum- 
stances under which you might veto it? 

The President. Well, I never like to talk 
about that. It would have to have some ele- 
ments in it that I don’t think are there right 
now. But I never really discuss veto or no 
veto until I see what’s on my desk. But I 
believe that it is a legitimate effort to 
regain control of our borders. We know that 
in that about 120 miles of the 2,000-mile 
border—that 120 miles in the Southwest—is 
our greatest problem. And we have ap- 
proved a thousand more INS personnel. 

Mr. Marrou. There’s a lot of fear among 
Hispanics in this area that perhaps they’d 
have to carry some sort of ID card or some- 
thing like that to prove they’re citizens 
even though their families have been for 
decades. What would you say to them? 

The President. Well, we want to take 
every precaution we can to see that there 
won't be what so many fear—just an auto- 
matic ruling of them out as employees. That 
would be unconscionable. And we want to 
be very careful that while we have safe- 
guards to prevent employers from hiring 
the undocumented workers, that at the 
same time there is no discrimination against 
those who will be legalized under this bill, 
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those who may still be undocumented but 
who've lived for a long period of time, put 
down roots in our society. We want to give 
them the right to legally live here and 
those who, as you say, are citizens. 

Now, it may require some evidence, but I 
don’t think it would be anything onerous or 
heavy for anyone to bear. 


Interest Rates 


Mr. Marrou. Interest rates are starting to 
go up again somewhat. And I believe you 
said before you don’t think they have any- 
thing to do with the deficit. What do you 
think’s causing them? 

The President. 1 think the—simply the 
pessimism on the part of so many out in the 
money market, their unwillingness or in- 
ability to believe that we do have inflation 
under control. Now, inflation has been at 
3.6 percent for the first quarter of this year. 
The month of June it was estimated that it 
would probably come in at 2.6 percent, so 
we're still going in the right direction. It is 
their fear of lending money and then 
having inflation go up as it has seven times 
before this in recessions since World War II. 
But this is a different kind of recovery. It 
isn’t based on artificial stimulants of the 
economy, the quick fix, so-called, that we’ve 
had before. This is a legitimate recovery 
and expansion with the creation of some 6 
million new jobs in the last 18 months 
alone, things of that kind. 

So, that—I think maybe if we can per- 
suade the Congress to even more cuts in 
the spending growth, they’ll begin to see 
that we’re serious about fighting inflation. 

Mr. Marrou. You think you can convince 
them to cut spending growth a little more? 

The President. Yes, 1 do. 


Views on the Presidency 


Mr. Marrou. Sort of a personal question 
here around the July 4th holiday: A lot of 
people—everyone, I suppose—still believes 
in America that just about anybody can 
grow up to be President. Patriotism is in- 
creasing. Could you tell us what is the first 
time you remember ever thinking, “I'd like 
to be President someday”? 

The President. Will you believe I never 
had such a thought? I always believed that 
you pay your way. So, when I was in show 
business and, therefore, had some ability to 
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attract an audience, I used to campaign for 
people I believed in and causes I believed 
in. As a matter of fact, for much of my life I 
was a member of the other party—the 
Democrat Party—and campaigned for 
them. And, then, when I found I could no 
longer follow the course that the party had 
taken, I became a Republican. 

But when they first appealed to me—a 
group—to run for Governor of California on 
the basis that I had the best chance of de- 
feating the incumbent after all the work I'd 
done in politics, I fought as hard as I could 
against it and said, no, for them to find a 
candidate, and I would campaign for the 
candidate. 

I have to say, however, after those years 
in public service, when I gave in finally and 
did that reluctantly, I found it the most 
rewarding and fulfilling experience of my 
entire life. 

Mr. Marrou. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 


Immigration Legislation 


Mr. Scott. Mr. President, David Scott [of 
KMOL-TV] here. Thanks for being with us. 

The President. Well, it’s a great pleasure. 

Mr. Scott. The Simpson-Mazzoli immigra- 
tion bill—a lot of folks down here in Texas 
don’t like if for a lot of different reasons. 
Some people say it handles illegals in an 
arbitrary fashion, that it will produce dis- 
crimination against legal Hispanics here, 
that it’s going to hurt businessmen, that it’s 
going to be costly, that it won’t be effective. 
Do you think it’s fair? Do you think it’s 
balanced? Do you think it’s cost-effective? 

The President. Yes, I think the bill as in- 
troduced is cost-effective and is fair. And 
it’s also necessary, because the simple truth 
is we’ve lost control of our borders. And no 
country can afford that. 

Now, all of the things that people are 
fearing—these are very solid and real con- 
siderations of ours. And I’m convinced that 
we can protect our Hispanic American citi- 
zens from discrimination just on the basis 
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that an employer might be afraid to hire 
them. We’re going to protect their rights. 
At the same time, we’re also going to have 
compassion and legalize those who came 
here sometime ago and have legitimately 
put roots down and are living as legal resi- 
dents of our country, even though illegal. 
We're going to make them legal. 

We also, I think, in this bill, are taking 
action against those employers who literally 
entice illegal entry into the country with 
the promise of jobs, but then take advan- 
tage of those individuals, knowing they 
can’t complain, and pay them less than 
scale, deny them things that they should 
have in their employment simply because 
they’re in a sense being blackmailed by the 
employer because of their illegal status. 
And we want to put an end to that. 

But I think all these other objections can 
be met because we simply intend to meet 
them. 

Mr. Scott. Why, then, sir, have your most 
ardent supporters down here in Texas 
fought you on this billP And might not it 
cost you in this State come fall? 

The President. Well, I hope that they 
would give us the benefit of the doubt and 
recognize how much we mean to protect 
their interests. 


Social Security 


Mr. Scott. Let’s talk about social security 
a moment. A lot of people in this country— 
Democrat and Republican, economists— 
tend to feel that we can’t get a handle on 
the Government deficits and we can’t get a 
handle on straightening out social security 
unless some fundamental change is made in 
it next year. Now, why aren’t any of the 
Presidential candidates talking about this, 
or can you guarantee us that come 1985 
you won't have to go at social security with 
an ax? 

The President. Well, there’s one thing we 
will not do: We will not pull the rug out 
from under those people who are presently 
getting social security and are dependent 
on it. Nor has that ever been our intention, 
in spite of a lot of political demagoguery 
that flowed out of Washington and was mul- 
tiplied as it went out through the country 
and—that somehow we were out to destroy 
this program. Since we’ve been here, we 


have increased the social security payments 
for the average married couple by $170 a 
month. More people are getting it and get- 
ting more than ever have before. 

If there is anything needed to be done to 
that program—and these are things that 
we'll be looking at in the coming years—it 
will have to do with—people are presently 
paying in and whether they’re being fairly 
treated because, if you will remember, the 
biggest single tax increase in our nation’s 
history was passed in 1977 before we got 
here. And it is in the social security payroll 
tax. And there is a possibility—well, proba- 
bility, that many people, young people now 
paying in will never be able to receive as 
much as they’re paying. But no plan will be 
allowed to reduce the payments to the 
present recipients of social security. This 
has been my pledge from the very begin- 
ning. 


Mortgage Interest Deduction 


Mr. Scott. As a lameduck next year, 
should you be elected, sir, you’d be in a 
unique position to be able to do some cou- 
rageous political things without having to 
worry about reelection. If there is a major 
tax reform bill, for example, do you antici- 
pate that you might support, for example, 
removing tax deductions on home mort- 
gages? 

The President. No. This came out of a 
discussion I had with a panel recently on a 
trip out in the country, and I was talking 
generally about all the areas that are being 
explored, whether flat tax or whatever it 
might be, in reforming the income tax. The 
income tax—the base must be broadened, 
because there are a hundred billion dollars 
in tax not being paid by people who legiti- - 
mately owe it today. 

This is one thing we want to do. But we 
also mean to simplify it. It is absolutely too 
complex. When the taxpayer has to hire 
professional help to find out how much he 
or she owes the Government, that’s not fair. 

But, no, I believe that the mortgage in- 
terest deduction is legitimate and is proper. 
And I stand for it. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. President, thank you, good 
health, and good luck to you, sir. 

The President. Thank you. 
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Immigration Legislation 


Ms. Daniels. Hello, Mr. President. This is 
Deborah Daniels at KSAT in San Antonio. 

The President. How do you do. 

Ms. Daniels. I'd like to ask you about the 
Simpson-Mazzoli bill. It’s created a lot of 
controversy here in south Texas—we’re so 
close to Mexico. A lot of people don’t like it. 
How do you feel about it, and do you think 
it’s going to solve our immigration prob- 
lem? 

The President. Yes, | think it is, as well as 
they can be solved. We’ve lost control of 
our borders, there’s no question about that. 
And it is necessary and would be necessary 
for any country in that situation to do some- 
thing about it. 

Now, we recognize the great problem is 
in the 120 miles of our border, about that 
much, down in the Southwest. But we think 
that the program is going to provide for 
documented workers crossing the border to 
fill needs, particularly in agriculture. We 
think that we, with compassion, are going 
to recognize the problem of those undocu- 
mented immigrants to our country who 
have been here for a number of years, 
who've established a base and a home and 
put down roots, and we’re going to legalize 
them. 

And I think we're also, in this bill, going 
to stop the exploiting of the undocumented 
worker by some employers who hire them 
much more cheaply than the law should 
allow and do so because it’s a form of black- 
mail they know that the individual can’t 
complain because of their undocumented 
status. 

So, all of these things we’re trying to 
solve in this problem. Now, there may be 
some glitches here or there, but, believe 
me, we don’t want any penalty imposed on 
people simply because someone is reluctant 
to take a chance on hiring them because of 
their Hispanic heritage. And we’re going to 
do everything we can to protect against 
that. 

I think that the bill can be worked out to 
the point that it will resolve some of our 
worst problems and will benefit a great 
many people presently living in this coun- 
try. 


Hispanic Americans 


Ms. Daniels. Mr. President, the Hispanics 
are a growing political force. I’d like to 
know how important you feel the Hispanic 
vote will be in the upcoming election, and 
what are the Republicans and your adminis- 
tration offering Hispanics? 

The President. Well, let me say that they 
are very important, as they were in 1980. 
And you bet I want their vote. Well, I'd like 
to have everybody’s vote. But I’m going to 
try very hard for them. 

I think, at the same time, that we have 
more to offer them than they’ve been of- 
fered over the last few decades by the phi- 
losophy of the other party. The other party 
has believed in handouts, grants, welfare— 
the making of people dependent. And in 
my view, the Americans of Hispanic origin, 
their values are based on family and reli- 
gion, on all the basic good values of ethics 
and work ethic, and they want to be inde- 
pendent. And that’s what we offer—is op- 
portunity. 

Our program is one aimed at offering 
them not the dependency of having to hold 
out their hand for government to give them 
a handout, forever in bondage to the gov- 
ernment. Our offer: jobs, opportunities, a 
chance to be self-sustaining, to provide for 
themselves and their families. And I think 
this is what the average Hispanic American 
wants more than anything else. And we’re 
offering it. 


Women 


Ms. Daniels. 1d like to put the same 
question to you about women. We’re hear- 
ing a lot about the gender gap as the elec- 
tion closes in. What is the Republican Party 
doing to attract women? 

The President. | am glad you asked me 
that. I don’t believe that any administration 
in this country has ever done as much as 
this administration is doing with regard to 
discrimination against women in the mar- 
ketplace or wherever it might be—employ- 
ment in government and all. 

First of all, we have, out of the 4,000 
appointments that I can make in govern- 
ment, almost half of those are women. 
There has never been anything like that. 





Secondly, there’s never been three women 
on the Cabinet before, as there are now. 
And I have appointed the first woman to be 
a Justice of the Supreme Court. 

But that is only scratching the surface. No 
other administration has gone through, as 
we're going through, all the statutes, all the 
Federal laws and regulations, to find and 
eliminate those that contain language that 
is discriminatory against women. We have 
already implemented this in hundreds of 
those regulations. We have people in 50 
States that are working toward doing the 
same thing, because I had done that as Gov- 
ernor in California, in the State statutes and 
laws. 

Our tax policies that we put into effect 
has reduced the marriage penalty tax. We 
have almost doubled the tax credit for 
working mothers for child-care credit that 
they must have. We have removed the so- 
called widow’s tax from inheritances—no 
tax due on the inheritance. 

All of these things have added up to more 
advantages for women than, as I say, have 
ever been provided by any administration. 
And maybe it’s beginning to get around, 
because just last week, some national polls 
revealed that the gender gap has turned 
the other way by a slight margin—a majori- 
ty of women have announced themselves as 
supportive of our administration. 

Ms. Daniels. All right. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 


Note: The interviewers spoke by telephone 
with the President, who was in the Diplo- 
matic Reception Room at the White House 
on the early afternoon of July 2. The tran- 
script of the interviews was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 6, the 
date of their broadcast in San Antonio. 
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July 1 


Following his return from Camp David, 
Md., the President hosted a barbecue for 
the diplomatic corps on the South Lawn of 
the White House. 


July 2 


The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 

The President greeted members of the 
Herald Trumpeters, who are celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of the group’s forma- 
tion. 

The President recess appointed the fol- 
lowing individuals: 

Erich Bloch, of New York, as Director of the 
National Science Foundation; 

Robert N. Broadbent, of Nevada, as Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior; 

Melvin A. Ensley, of Washington, as a member 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration; 

Marianne Mele Hall, of New Jersey, as a Com- 
missioner of the Copyright Royalty Tribunal; 

Dodie Truman Livingston, of California, as 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Health and Human Services; 

Martha R. Seger, of Michigan, as a member of 


the Board of Directors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


The President recess appointed the fol- 
lowing individuals as members of the Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities: 

William Barclay Allen, of California; 


Mary Josephine Conrad Cresimore, of North 
Carolina; 


Leon Richard Kass, of Illinois; 
Kathleen S. Kilpatrick, of Connecticut; 
Robert Laxalt, of Nevada; 

James. V. Schall, of California; 

Helen Marie Taylor, of Virginia. 


July 3 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Jay Hair, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Wildlife Foundation, Russell 
Train, president, World Wildlife Fund, 
William Riley, president, Conservation 
Foundation, and Jack Lorenz, director, 
Izaak Walton League, for a luncheon 
meeting. 
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The President recess appointed the fol- 
lowing individuals: 

Donald Ian MacDonald, of Florida, as Adminis- 
trator of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration; 

Lando W. Zech, Jr., of Virginia, as a member of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 


July 4 

The President left the White House for a 
trip to Florida, Alabama, Michigan, and 
Texas. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Nebraska as a result of tor- 
nadoes, severe storms, and flooding, begin- 
ning on June 11, which caused extensive 
property damage. 


July 5 
The President recess appointed Carol 
Gene Dawson, of Virginia, as a Commission- 


er of the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission. 


July 6 
Following his return to the Washington, 


D.C. area from Texas, the President went 
to Camp David, Md., for a weekend stay. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 


Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 4 


Statement: 
Guatemala’s July 1 Constituent Assembly 


Checklist—Continued 
Released July 4—Continued 


elections—by the U.S. delegation to observe 
the elections 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the Spirit of America Festival in 
Decatur, Ala. 


Released July 5 


Advance text: 


Remarks at dedication ceremonies for the 
General Motors Assembly Plant in Orion 
Township, Mich. 


Released July 6 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the 102d annual convention of 
the Texas State Bar Association in San Anto- 
nio, Tex. (2 releases) 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 30 


S.J. Res. 297 / Public Law 98-330 
A joint resolution to designate the month of 


June 1984 as “Veterans’ Preference 
Month”. 


Approved July 2 


S.J. Res. 257 / Public Law 98-331 

A joint resolution to designate the period 
July 1, 1984, through July 1, 1985, as the 
“Year of the Ocean”. 


HJ. Res. 492 / Public Law 98-332 

A joint resolution making an urgent supple- 
mental appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1984, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved July 2—Continued 


SJ. Res. 298 / Public Law 98-333 

A joint resolution to proclaim the month of 
July 1984 as “National Ice Cream Month” 
and July 15, 1984, as “National Ice Cream 
Day”. 


S. 1135 / Public Law 98-334 
An act to consent to the Goose Lake Basin 


Compact between the States of California 
and Oregon. 


Approved July 3 


S.J. Res. 59 / Public Law 98-335 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to designate February 27, 
1986, as “Hugo LaFayette Black Day”. 


SJ. Res. 150 / Public Law 98-336 
A joint resolution to designate August 4, 
1984, as “Coast Guard Day”. 


S.J. Res. 230 / Public Law 98-337 
A joint resolution to designate the week of 
October 7, 1984 through October 13, 1984 


as “National Birds of Prey Conservation 
Week”. 


S.J. Res. 303 / Public Law 98-338 
A joint resolution to designate the week of 
December 9, 1984, through December 15, 


Ar ministration of Ronald Reagan, 1984 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved July 3—Continued 


1984, as “National Drunk and Drugged 
Driving Awareness Week”. 


S. 837 / Public Law 98-339 
Washington State Wilderness Act of 1984. 


H.R. 5565 / Public Law 98-340 

An act to direct the Architect of the Capitol 
and the District of Columbia to enter into 
an agreement for the conveyance of certain 
real property, to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to permit the District of Columbia 
and the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority to construct, maintain, 
and operate certain transportation improve- 
ments on Federal property, and to direct 
the Architect of the Capitol to provide the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority access to certain real property. 


S.J. Res. 270 / Public Law 98-341 

A joint resolution designating the week of 
July 1 through July 8, 1984, as “National 
Duck Stamp Week” and 1984 as the 
“Golden Anniversary Year of the Duck 
Stamp”. 


Approved July 6 
H.R. 5953 / Public Law 98-342 


An act to increase the statutory limit on the 
public debt. 
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